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donations will be thankfully received. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


FROM A MISSIONARY SERMON BY BISHOP KINGSLEY. 


An objection is frequently made by 
sceptics and semi-skeptics, men claim- 
ing to be very practical and utilitarian, 
to the end that religion ‘tis too intangi- 
ble, too unreal; there is too much to 
believe, too much out of sight, too much 
that we can’t get hold of. Talk to us 
about lots laid out, about wells of oil, 
about the indications of rich gold mines, 
about stores of goods and well-built 


houses: these things we can see and 
understand ; but religion is too intangi- 
ble, out of reach; we can’t get hold of 
it.” The world is full of men who talk 
in this way. But was there ever a mis- 
take so fatal, so utter as their mistake 
in this respect 2? Suppose I take a piece 
of gold to any man—to the wisest chem- 
ist upon earth, and say: “ Here is all I 
have, and I am going to die; all I have 
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accumulated in this world; and now I 
am going out of the world, and I want 
to take it along; can’t you contrive 
somehow a way by which I can take it 
_ with me?” Why, he would shake his 
head, and say: “We brought nothing of 
this kind into the world with us, and 
we can carry nothing out. I can do 
nothing for you. I can dissolve this 
gold. I can combine it in a great many 
ways. I can convert it into a great 
many forms by amalgamation and mix- 
tures, but I can’t attach it to your soul. 
Your soul isa spirit. I can’t fix it in 
any way whatever so that you can take 
a particle of it with you.” Now, how 
is it with the great elements in this 
kingdom of -God—purity of heart; 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost—how 
is it with these? Do they fade away 
at this time? Nay, verily, but the 
Christian pilgrim, as he comes to the 
brink of the ‘valley of the shadow of 
death,” gazing over by the eye of faith, 
cries out: ‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou artwith me.” 

This kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom; a stable kingdom ; a permanent, 
abiding kingdom. It is the reverse of 
what those say whe charge that it is 
unreal; it is the only thing that is per- 
manent. Can you predict stability of 
brick, of glass, of gold, of anything in 
the whole universe of God? But this 
kingdom and its immensities, its evi- 
dencé, its privileges, these are perma- 
nent. And this is all for which God 
spares the race to day. How do you 
suppose God estimates a steamboat, a 
bank, a rise in real estate, the opening 
of a railroad, or the development of a 
gold mine? Only in just so far as they 
operate to lift up human hopes to hea- 
ven; tend to make the human race bet- 
ter, swell the number of the redeemed : 
all beyond that is a failure. What will 
it avail any man, a million of years from 
to day, to have been the owner of vast 
possessions in this world if those possess- 
ions have not been made to contribute 
to the demand of the great stable prin- 
ciples of this kingdom? These other 
affairs will have passed away, and all that 
will be left is the image of God, the fruits 
of righteousness that have grown up with 
the spirit. They will go on as our wealth 
into heaven, ‘Those who attend to these 
things will have laid up treasures there; 
those who neglect them will have lost all. 
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In this view, the most important 
prayer is this prayer, ‘Thy kingdom 
come ;” and the most important labor 
in the world is the Jabor for the promo- 
tion of this kingdom? What is God’s 
great errand with humanity but the 
conversion of the world? What is the 
great, controlling, absorbing design of 
the Lord Jesus Christ upor his throne 
to-day, but the conversion of the world ? 
He spares it to-day with that hope alone. 
He continues it in being to-day only 
with a view that effort shall be made in 
that direction. If there was no pros- 
pect that any more souls would be 
saved, the flames of the last judgment 
would burst out in the twinkling of an 
eye over every mountain, ocean, and 
island, and this great globe would flame 
ina moment. But he waits to be gra- 
cious. And when God looks down upon 
this world and sees that this great busi- 
ness engages our earnest thoughts, our 
plans, our business transactions—when 
he looks down and sees that merchants 
are making money for this, that profes- 
sional men of all descriptions are carry- 
ing on business for this, that mechanics 
and farmers everywhere are laboring for 
this—when he can see it to be the real 
motive of the soul, he will prosper them 
none the less; they will make money 
none the less rapidly; they will succeed 
in business none the less; and he will 
employ them, as he never yet employed 
mankind, for rapidly spreading the king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus; and he will 
say: “Isee that they are in earnest 
upon earth, that their hearts are set 
upon this, that they are making efforts 
as though they meant it, and I will 
honor their efforts, and pour out upon 
them blessings that there shall not be 
room enough to receive them.” 

Yes; when God looks down upon this 


earth, and sees all that profess to be— 


christians thus laboring—the precious 
children in the Sabbath-schools praying 
for the same thing; when he looks 
down and sees the children, when they 
have read that precious declaration of 
Jesus, which says: ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” by the mil- 
lion lifting up their voices and saying, 
“we are coming, blessed Jesus, we are 
coming ”—TI tell you then that you will 
hear of a nation being born in a day; 
of the strong holds of Mohammedanism 
giving way; the cruel superstitions of 
idolatry dissolving; and it will be a per- 
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fect wonder how rapidly and how might- 
ily the tide of salvation will spread over 
the earth. Then the kingdom of God 
that has heen coming, that is coming, 
that is advancing—but not as rapidly as 
it ought—will move on mightily. This 
little stone that has been accumulating 
by the repeated accretions of ages upon 
ages will beseen to roll with mighty mo- 
mentum, to gather its accretions more 
rapidly and more mightily. It will be 
seen that it is filling the whole earth. 
Never, never fora moment suppose that 
acent of money put into the missionary 
treasury to push forward these principles 
is lost; it isall that is saved. I donot say 
that all is lost except what is put into 
the missionary collection, but all that is 
not employed in some manner to promote 
these great stable principles that shall 
outlast time and the affairs of time. You 
recollect the dreadful utterance of the 
miser upon his dying bed, when he said: 
‘** What I have given I have saved, and 
what I have kept I have lost.” You 
can easily appreciate this. Persons 
sometimes say: ‘I would not give the 
hopes I have of heaven for all this 
world.’ ‘Well, that is very well to say 
and feel; but a practical question comes 
up right here; itis: What would you 
give that others might have these 
hopes? As you look upon the passage 
which says: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” if you wouldu’t 
give away the hopes you have of heaven, 
what would you give that others might 
have these hopes? And this will con- 
strain us to do something while praying 
for the coming of his kingdom, that this 
kingdom may come. 

If we believe these things, and we do 
believe them, oh! let us show this by 
all our future life, praying this prayer 
more earnestly, laboring more carnestly. 
It is true this kingdom is a peaceful 
kingdom; nevertheless it has its armies, 
its great armies, its grand equipments, 
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its mighty Leader. The Captain of our 
salvation goes forth with His mighty 
host conquering and to conquer. But 
it does not leave in its pathway the 
poor, mangled soldier, to be followed by 
the surgeon, with heaps of human limbs 
piled up. Itis not followed by orphans’ 
tears and widows’ sighs. No, no, no— 
it drops gladness in its pathway; causes 
the widow's heart to sing for joy; dries 
the orphan’s tears, and teaches the 
precious little child tosay: “Our Father 
who art in heaven.” Oh! how different, 
how different from the kingdoms of this 
wicked world! What will you do to 
promote it—to help it—to spread it 
every where—to put into all hearts its 
blessed hopes ? 


ee Oe 


Treasure. 


What I spent, that Thad ; what I kept, that I lost ; 
what I gave, that Ihave.—Old Epitaph. 


Every coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished upon earth, 
For our simple worldly pleasure, 
May be reckoned something worth ; 
For the spending was not losing, 
Though the purchase were but small ? 
It has perished with the using ; 
We have had it—that is all! 


All the gold we leave behind us, 
When we turn to dust again, 
Though our avarice may blind us, 
We have gathered quite in vain ; 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it ; 
What we hoarded—we have lost. 


But each merciful oblation, 
Seed of pity wisely sown, 
Which we gave in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own. 
Thus of treasure freely given, 
For the future we may hoard, 
For the angels keep in heaven 
What is lent unto the Lord. 


et te 


THE MARITIME CANAL OF SUEZ. 


(From the Commercial Review.) 


It is difficult to estimate the import- 
ance of this work to commerce and civil- 
jzation. Bringing, as it dees, Europe 
into immediate and direct communica- 
tion with Asia and Africa, it cannot but 
exercise an incalculable influence in dis- 


seminating western civilization among 
the teeming population of the ‘East, 
while at the same time it furnishes to 
the immense trade with those countries, 
the stimulus of a rapid and economical 
means of transit. The Mediteranean Sea, 
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as our readers well know, is separated 
' from the gulf of Suez by a narrow isth- 
mus of land only seventy-five miles wide. 
That gulf gradually widens into the Red 
Sea and Sea of Arabia, and, finally, into 
the great Indian Ocean, which lies be- 
tween the western coast of Africa, India, 
China and Australasia. ‘The present 
channel for commerce between Europe 
and those countries embraces a wide cir- 
cuit of the navigable globe around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and oceupies from 
five to seven months. But the direct 
‘ route even over that extensive course 
cannot be taken. since ships leaving 
Europe or the American Atlantic ports 
for India, China or Australasia must 
make immense detours. by the Canaries 
or Azores, in order to get into or avoid 
the monsoons or winds that blow stead- 
ily in one direction for months, and pro- 
mote or retard their passage. Hence it 
is evident that if vessels could cross di- 
rect from the Mediterranean to the Gulf 
of Suez, the distance to India would be 
shortened nearly three-fourths, with a 
corresponding saving in the cost of trans- 
portation, while at tle same time the 
dangers attending a voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope would be wholly 
avoided. 
Under these circumstances it can be 
easily understood how the opening of 
such a channel between the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the Gulf of Suez should 
have long enlisted earnest attention, and 
still more earnest efforts for its accom- 
plishment, Inthe early days of Egyp- 
tian civilization a canal was commenced 
by Pharaoh Necho, and finally completed 
by Darius, the remains of which still 
exist. It was destroyed during the fierce 
wars of Mahon:medan conquest, and has 
since to such an extent been choked up 
by shifting sands of the desert, as to be 
so utterly worthless that the new canal 
now in progress does not even follow 
the original route. The restoration of 
this ancient work was among the earlier 
plans of the tirst Napoleon, who project- 
ed it as a means of counteracting British 
ascendancy in India, and gaining for 
France a portion of the commerce of the 
Kast. The project has been trequently 
revived since his time; but it was re- 
served for M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
celebrated French engineer, to initiate 
the work, and carry it, as he probably 
will, to a successful termination. The 
difficulties in the way weuld have de- 


terred a less ardent and earnest man. 
He had to overcome the apathy of some, 
the active opposition of others, and pro- 
vide the capital requisite for the under- 
taking. 

It was in 1852, we believe, that this 
French enthusiast, as some then called 
him, first attempted to form a company 
for the construction of the canal. He 
enlisted the Pasha of Egypt in the un- 
dertaking, and in 1855 obtained from 
him a firman granting the necessary as- 
sistance and powers. Engineers were 
employed to survey the route, who re- 
ported that there were no insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way; so that in 
January, 1859, the “Universal Com- 
pany of the Maritime Canal of Suez” 
was organized, with a capital of 200,- 
000,000 franes, ($40,000,000,) and soon 
after the work was commenced. Ninety 
miles was the length of the cut to be 
made, the shorter and more direct route 
not being selected on account of the 
greater difficulties it presented. The 
depth determined upon was twenty-six 
feet below the Jow water level of the 
Mediterranean, and the width three 
hundred and twenty-seven feet on the 
surface. To obtain the low water level 
of the Mediterranean, the actual depth 
of the canal must avarage from twenty- 
five to thirty-five feet. 

The chief engineering difficulties were 
those arising frodm the sandy, shifting 
nature of the soil, and the want of a 
good port on the Mediterranean side. 
The country is remarkably level, the 
greatest elevation being not more than 
from 80 to 45 feet above the adjoining 
seas, generally the soil is only five or 
six feet above the sea level, and insome 
places it is so low that it is covered by 
swamps or marshes, and small lakes. 

With respect to the present condition 
of the maritime canal, the report states 
that nearly half the distance between 
Port Said and Lake ‘limseh, about 40 
miles, is already dug to the full width 
of 100 metres (327 feet) on the water 
line. About one-fourth of the route, or 
20 miles, the full average depth of 26 
feet from the surface has been reached, 
the sides sloping at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. On the remainder dredgers of 
great capacity and novel construction 
are at work, and so decided are the 
improvements made in these dredging 
machines, that excavations are being 
carried forward with greatly increased 
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rapidity, and it is expected that this 
portion of the work wiil be entirely 
completed=by the close of the present 
year. 

The second half of the canal extends 
from Lake Timseh to Suez, and com- 
prises the more ridgy or elevated part 
of the route. Lake Timseh is now filled 
with water from the Mediterranean to 
the level of the twoseas. Through the 
salt marsh, or bitter lakes, as it is called, 
the land being at some points below the 
level of the Gulf of Suez, it was neces- 
sary to make the embankments by ex- 
cavations of earth transported by light- 
ers from other portions of the work. 
Fifteen hundred millions of cubic metres 
will be required for this purpose. The 
waters of the Mediterranean now extend 
about fifty miles into the desert, and in 
ten months they will be conducted to 
the bitter lakes. The dredgers are now 
in active operation on this portion of 
the route, and extract monthly a mass 
equal to from 25,000 to 30,000 cubic 
metres. 

Simultaneously with the work on the 
canal, the process of improving the har- 
bors on the Mediterranean and Suez 
sides is in active progress. On the Suez 
side there is no particular difficulty, 
there being a very fine harbor easily 
adapted to the wants of the new com- 
merce. The roadstead of Suez is, how- 
ever, being improved and cleared of ob- 
structions, and a wet dock is in process 
of construction for ocean steamers. But 
on the Mediterranean side, at Port Said, 
the engineering difficulties are greater, 
owing to the fact that sands impelled by 
the tides and winds obstruct the mouth 
of the harbor. On this account it is 
necessary to construct jetties or break- 
waters, extending on either side nearly 
two miles into the sea. These jetties 
range from a depth in the sea of from 
eight to fifty-two metres. The western 
jetty is already entirely raised above 
the water, with the exception of about 
a quarter of a mile, and one-half of the 
eastern jetty has been made in water 
fifty-two metres deep. This work is 
substantially done, and is almost as 
extensive as the great breakwater at 
Cherbourg. The fierce gales and heavy 
seas which prevail in this portion of the 
Mediterranean have had no efiect thus 
far upon the huge blocks forming the 
jetties, and promise a secure refage for 
the largest vessels. The sand has been 
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dredged to a depth of fifteen feet in the 
inner port, comprising a space of sixty | 
acres. By the end of the present year 
it will have been still further dredged 
until] it reaches a depth of twenty-four 
feet, furnishing access to all description 
of trading vessels. 

Another scheme undertaken: by the 
company, and to a certain extent in- 
dependent of the maritime canal, is the 
“fresh water canal.” It is not, however, 
intended to be navigable as the term 
canal generally implies. It is better de- 
scribed asa large trench or cutting, for 
the purpose of conveying the water of 
the Nile from Cairo northward, curving 
to the east, through a tract of land pur- 
chased by the company, to Lake Timseh, 
before mentioned, and then southward 
to Suez. Before this was completed, all 
the fresh water to be obtajned at Suez 
was brought from Cairo by the railway. 
Large trains, conveying iron tanks filled 
from the river, were constantly passing 
along the lines that conveyed the pas- 
sengers by the overland route, from sea 
tosea. The whoie line of the ship canal, 
from Suez to Port Said, runs either 
through the two salt water lakes on the 
Isthmus, the wide expanse of Menzaleh 
on the seacoast, or the soil of the desert, 
“a barren land, where no water is.” 
Labor is, of course, impossible without 
a certain and abundant supply of this 
element. This aqueduct was, therefore, 
a work of necessity, and has proved a 
success. It is also employed to irrigate 
such portions of the soil through which 
it passes as may be worth cultivating, 
and this secondary purpose has been 
fully answered, as may be seen in its 
fertilizing effects on the country along 
its route. 

It is estimated that the entire cost of 
this great work, including the canals, 
harbor improvements, and material of 
traction for the passage of large vessels, 
will amount to 385,000,000 francs— 
($77,000,000). This is about double 
the original estimates. The capital of 
200,000,000 francs was increased by a 
loan of 100,000,000 francs, and a call 
for another 100,000,000 has been made, 
which has been favorably received by 
the stockholders. The instruments of 
labor worked by steam and in use on 
the Isthmus, represent a total of 17,768 
horse power, at a consumption of 12,219 
tons of coal per month. The company 
has in its employment 13,000 laborers 
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and artezans, of whom 6,388 are native 
Syrians and Egyptians, and the balance 
are Europeans. The distance between 
the two seas has become a continuous 
line of work shops, and numerous villages 
and towns have sprung up in the desert 
to accommodate the workmen, and the 
traders and laborers who supply their 
wants. The port of Said, situated on 
the spit of land that separates Lake 
Menzaleh from the Mediterranean has 
increased from a wretched population of 
afew Hundred to 8,000, with warehouses 
and buildings to accommodate the in- 
-_ creased business and population. There 
is every indication that the termini on 
either side of the canal will become 
the sites of great cities, and centres of 
commerce. 

It is evident that the completion of 
this canal will mark a new era in the 
history of commerce. There can be 
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little doubt but that an immense portion 
of eastern shipping will follow this new 
and shorter route. The only drawback 
is the want of sufficient guarantees that 
the canal shall be free to the commerce 
of all nations. This consideration led 
England to oppose the undertaking until 
it became apparent that further oppo- 
sition would be useless. It has secured 
some privileges, but the work will be 
under the control of France, and that 
country can hardly fail to derive immense 
benefits from it. As for ourselves, how- 
ever, we possess in the Pacific Railroad, 
now speedily approaching completion, 
the means for an active competition for 
the eastern trade independent of the 
Suez Canal. We can still further increase 
our facilities by the construction of the 
Panama Ship Canal, which offers fewer 
engineering difficulties than are being 
successfully encountered at Suez. 


et et 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S RECEPTION IN ENGLAND. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT, 


‘United States Flagship Franklin, 

Off Sheerness, England, October 14th, 1867.”’ 

“Sir:In my despatch number 29 I 
had the honor to report my arrival off 
Gravesend, England, on 26th Septem- 
ber, having been detained nearly twen- 
ty four hours off Sheerness on account 
of the fog. Off Sheerness I fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns, which was 
returned by the fart on shore, and I 
was immediately after saluted by the 
‘Formidable,’ the flagship of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Baldwin Walker, who sent an 
officer on board to welcome me to port, 
and tendered me all the facilities of the 
dock-yard. 

“ A few hours afterwards I received 
a note from Sir Baldwin enclosing a 
telegram from the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty in these words : 
‘Board will be happy to render any 
assistance and attention to Admiral 
Farragut and his squadron that may be 
agreeable to him.’ On my arrival off 
Gravesend I addressed a note to his 
excellency Charles Francis Adams, our 
Minister, informing him of my presence 
and of my desire to pay my respects the 
next day, or at any other time which 
he might appoint. I received a reply 
from Mr. Moran, the Secretary of Lega- 


tion, to the effect that Mr. Adams being 
absent on the continent for a few days 
it would afford him great: gratification 
to contribute all in his power to our 
comfort and pleasure during our stay in 
England. On the 28th I visited Lon- 
don, accompanied by a part of. my staff, 
where I was called upon by Mr. Moran 
and our consul, Mr. Morse. Accompan- 
ied by Mr. Moran I called upon Lord 
Stanley and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
none of whom, however, were in the 
city. On the day following, Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Sidney Dacres, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, returned my’ 
call and afforded me every facility for 
visiting any naval point of interest in 
the neighborhood. 

** Subsequently the Lords Commis- 
sioners invited me to accompany them 
in their annual tour of inspection of the 
dockyards of Woolwich, Chatham, 
Sheerness and Portsmouth, and thus far 
I have visited the three yards first 
named, and have great pleasure in say- 
ing that Tam very much gratified, not 
only by what I saw, but by the great 
courtesy invariably extended to me and 
my officers in these visits. 

“In London IT dined by special invi- 
tation with Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney 
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Dacres and Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, and on each occasion met many 
‘distinguished naval officers. The Prince 
De Joinville visited the flagship off 
Gravesend, and extended a cordial invi- 
tation to myself and officers to his place 
at Mount Lebanon. The invitation was 
promptly accepted, and, as might have 
been expected, we were received with 
much kindness and attention. On the 
12th instant I returned to the Franklin 
off Sheerness, to which point the flag- 
ship had proceeded some days before. 
In the meantime I had received, through 
Sir Alexander Milne, a permit to visit 
the gun practice at Shoeburyness, of 
which I availed myself on the 14th in- 
stant in company with Vice-Admiral 
Sir Baldwin Walker and Rear-Admiral 
Astley Cooper Key, Acting Director- 
General of Naval Ordnance. On Jand- 
ing we were received by Colonel Fisher 
and Major Curtis, of the Royal Artillery, 
who paid us most distinguished atten- 
tion and showed us everything of inter- 
est, entertaining us in the most hospit- 
able manner. Experiments were mak- 
ing with our fifteen-inch gun and the 
English nine-inch rifled gun, and of 
course were highly interesting. Targets 
were riddled by both, though it appear- 
ed to me that the fifteen-inch gun pro- 
duced the most destructive effects. 
Experiments have not decided the rela- 


tive merits of the two. Although they 
accord to our arm superiority, they 
consider that the conical shot of their 
nine-inch gun, weighing two hundred 
and fifty pounds, will accomplish great- 
er penetration, while our fifteen-inch 
gun has greater crushing power. 

“On our return from Shoeburyness 
Vice-Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker and 
the officers of the yard were received 
and entertained by me on the Franklin. 
I must not omit to mention ‘that while 
in London, Mr. Deane, the secretary of 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany, called upon me and, in the hand- 
somest terms, tendered the use of the 
Atlantic Cable to transmit to America, 
free of charge, any message. which I 
might desire to send, and at the same 
time informing me that Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, of New York, had been telegraph- 
ed to arrange for similar facilities on the 
other side, a compliment. which I need 
scarcely say was highly appreciated. 
To-morrow, the 15th instant, I shall 
proceed to sea again, my destination 
being Portsmouth. 

“| have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. Farragut, ~ 

“ Admiral Commanding European Squa- 
dron. 

“Hon Gipeon Weutes, Secretary of 
the Navy, Washington, D. C.” 


SIERRA 


LEONE. 


From “Glimpses of West Africa,” by Rev. Samuel J. Whiton, published by The American 
Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 


The English colony of Sierra Leone is 
sometimes called ‘‘the stronghold of 
missions” on the coast of West Africa. 
And perhaps it deserves that name, for 
it is indeed a bright spot, from whence 
good influences are being diffused among 
the surrounding tribes. In many re- 
spects it is far inferior to Liberia, yet as 
a missionary center it may be regarded 
as fully its equal. 

The colony occupies a peninsula, cun- 
taining some three hundred square 
miles. This peninsula is situated in. 
latitude 8° 30/ N., and is bounded on 
one side by the Sierra Leone river, and 
on the other by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its scenery is said to be finer than that 
of any other point on the western coast 


of Africa. No traveller, approaching its 
harbor after a weary sea-voyage, can 
remain an indifferent spectator of the 
scene that rises before hiseyes. At first 
the mountains loom up faint and blue, 
lying cloud-like in the far horizon ; but, 
as he nears the coast each peak gradual- 
ly assumes its own peculiar shape, and 
crowned with a wealth of foliage, tow- 
ers against a back-ground of dreamy 
tropical sky. A few green open slopes 
and cultivated patches, with here and 
there a pretty village perched on the 
hill-side, vary the prospect ; while on a 
narrow plain, between the foot of the 
mountain and the Sierra Leone river, 
lies Freetown, the chief city, and capi- 
to] of the colony. A few vessels are. 
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anchored in the harbor, and opposite 
the town, across the bay-like mouth of 
the river, the eye discovers the low, 
level Bullom shore, stretching away in 
the distance. - Over all, rests that soft 
haze which is. peculiar to the tropics, 
hiding every harsh outline and uncouth 
feature, and causing the whole view to 
seem almost like the scenery of a fairy 
tale. The graceful palms, that stand 
like sentinels along the beach, their 
long plumes bending idly in the air; 
the beautiful cocoa-nut, with its clus- 
ters of fruit surrounding the parent 
stem; the luxuriant orchards of banana 
and plantain, loaded with huge bunches 
of ripening fruit, and the long, broad 
leaves shining in the sunlight; the 
pyramidal bread-fruit, the fragrant 
orange, the blossoming lime-hedge, with 
numerous other foreign-looking trees, 
shrubs, and flowering vines, all conspire 
to rivet the gaze of the looker-on, and 
fill hin with admiration. 

In a commercial point of view, Sierra 
Leone is a place of some importance. 
Vessels from all parts of the world fre- 
quent its harbor, bringing the merchan- 
dise of other countries in exchange for 


palm-oil, hides, ground-nuts, &c., which — 


are procured up the rivers, and brought 
down by native traders in rude canoes. 
Several foreign traders have established 
themselves in the colony, and are doing 
a thriving business in this trade; but a 
large part of the business of Sierra 
Leone is transacted through the native 
merchants. Some of these exhibit a 
good deal of sagacity, and have acquired 
considerable wealth. Many of them 
have had to struggle with great difficul- 
ties, and by their perseverance have 
overcome obstacles at which even some 
New England boys would have been 
daunted. The history of many a Sierra 
Leone man effectually shows that the 
African is possessed of more native abili- 
ty than many have been wont to believe, 
One of the leading merchants whom I 
met there was stolen when a child from 
the far interior. Fortunately, the ves- 
sel in which he was confined was cap- 
tured by the English fleet, and he was 
liberated at Freetown. But he was a 
poor boy, alone among strangers, and 
surrounded by heathen influences. He 
struggled on amid many trials and dis- 
appointments, and now he owns a store 
in Freetown which would be no disgrace 
to an American city ; and, what is bet- 
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ter, he is an active christian man. 
Other cases, as marked as this, might 
be narrated, and, if the history were 
fully given, it would certainly contain 
many touching incidents and strange, 
wild adventures, as well as forcibly il- 
lustrate the power of well-directed ef- 
fort even in heathen Africa. 

The population of Sierra Leone is 
variously estimated. Its chief city, 
Freetown, is supposed to contain thirty 
thousand inhabitants; and perhaps there 
are as many more in the towns and yil- 
lages scattered among the romantic hills 
and valleys of the colony. The popula-~ 
tion may be divided into three classes— 
foreign residents, educated natives, and 
common people. There are also many 
subdivisions of the people depending on 
the tribe or country from which. they 
originally came. The foreign residents 
are few in number, and comprise mis- 
sionaries, government officers, and tra- 
ders. The missionaries are chiefly sup- 
ported by the Established Church, and 
Wesleyan Methodist Societies of Eng- 
land, and, notwithstanding the idle 
tales of want of success, told by some 
travelers who have spent three or four 
days in the colony, and gone away laden 
with that superabundant wisdom which 
such temporary sojourns always beget, 
they are doing a most excellent work. 
It must be confessed, however, that the 
influence of many of the traders and 
government officials is anything but 
favorable to the morals of the people. 
The second class, educated natives, com- 
prise ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
editors, teachers, merchants, mechanics, 
and others who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of schools. The attainments 
of some are very limited, but a few 
would rank quite high asscholars. The 
educated class is increasing year by 
year, and it is hoped that they will soon 
outnumber the lower class, who now 
form the larger part of the population. 
Many of the latter profess Christianity, 
but they mingle with their worship and 
belief many relics of heathenism.— 
Others still cling to their olden ways. 

A few of the early settlers of Sierra 
Leone came from Nova Scotia,—free 
negroes, who had aided the British du- 
ring the American Revolutionary war, 
and for whom they felt bound to pro-- 
vide ; but nearly all of the present in- 
habitants are “liberated Africans” and 
their descendents. The term “ libera- 
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ted Africans” is applied to such as have 
been rescued from slave barracoons and 
slave-ships on the African coast. Sierra 
Leone, consequently, is almost entirely 
peopled by those who have been rescued 
from the fearful doom of slavery, and 
have found here a refuge and a home. 
Freetown, the capitol and chief town 
of the colony, is a city of strange ex- 
tremes. Civilization and barbarism 
meet in its streets and walk side by side. 
The contrasts are striking, and some- 
times ludicrous. Here goes an English 
lady, with rustling silks and spotless 
muslin ; and closely following is a poor 
heathen woman, half naked, with chalk- 
marked face and grotesquely-braided 
hair. Yonder is a Frenchman, attired 
in the latest Parisian styles; and a few 
steps behind him a stately Mohamme- 
dan from the interior, his flowing robe 
reaching from his shoulders nearly to 
the ground, and his arms and neck hung 
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with an abundance of gree-grees. Mar- 
ket-women go chatting along the streets 
balancing their ‘blies” of fruit and 
vegetables on their heads; and little 
children, destitute of any covering, tod- 
dle after them. There is no roar of, 
carriages, but the ever-passing throngs _ 
keep up a constant stream of talk, varied - 
with frequent shrill exclamations and 
bursts of laughter. This noise sometimes 
becomes almost deafening, especially in 
the narrow streets, which are lined with 
shops, where excited crowds gather 
round the different stands, ‘eagerly in- 
tent on driving a bargain. Many of the 
people, in their intercourse with each, 
other, use the language of the tribe to 
which they belong; and as there are 
representatives of sixty or seventy tribes 
in Freetown, as many different languages 
are spoken. Nearly all, however, speak 
a broken English, which furnishes a uni- 
versal medium of communication. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 


Perhaps we should have said co-oper- 
ative ship owning; but that the two are 
very closely connected with each other. 
Our purpose is to illustrate a phase of 
the co-operative principle which is now, 
and has been for some years, in success- 
ful operation in the maritime provinces. 
We allude to the system of shipbuild- 
ing and owning in shares, a system 
which is largely practised both in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and which 
we believe to be capable of a much 
wider range of application than it has 
yet received. The extent to which 
shipbuilding operations have been car- 
ried in the maritime provinces is almost 
without a parallel, and in proportion to 
their population they have more ship- 

- ping than any other similar population 
in the world, the co-operative system 
contributing more than any other cause 
to this result. In the remarks we are 
are about to make, we shall refer more 
particularly to New Brunswick, but 
they are equally true, in a general 
sense when applied to the sister province 
of Nova Scotia. From a reference to 
official papers, we find that the total 
amount of shipping on the registry 
books of the province in the year 1865 
(the latest return published) was 1,019 
vessels, measuring 349,675. tons, and 
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that the quantity of the new shipping 

built during that year amounted to 148 

vessels—65,474 tons. ‘I'welve of these 

vessels, measuring 11,774 tons, were 

sent home for sale, and it is pretty good 

evidence of the superiority of New 

Brunswick-built shipping when we find 

that they average from 10s. to 20s. per ~ 
ton higher in price than Quebec-built 

vessels. A Jarge number of those re- . 
maining are, however, owned and sailed 
by parties residing in the province, and 
very many of them were built under 
this system of co-operation. The Comp- 
troller of Customs of St. John, in his 
last report, says: ‘The business. of 
shipowning in sharés, which has now 
become general in New Brnnswick, has 
done much to bring about an improved. 
state of affairs, and has tended during 
the last few years to increase very ma- 
terially the wealth of the country. 
The earnings of our vessels abroad, 
which are constantly coming into the 
province in the shape of exchange, have 
assisted greatly to prevent derangement 
in our monetary affairs. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a good spruced 
class vessel of this country to keep her- 
self in good repair and insured, and pay 
for her first cost in four years, and 
sometimes even in two or three years.” 
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The mode of procedure is something 
as follows: A number of individuals 
join together to build a vessel of a cer- 
tain size and class, probable expense is 
easily ascertained, and she is divided 
into sixty-four shares; these are taken 
by as many individuals as there are 
shares, or are distributed as may be 
found most convenient; the payments 
are spread over as long a time as the 
vessel may take in building, usually 
three, six or nine months; the outfit is 
ordered in England, and very frequent- 
_ ly-the first freight can be handled in 
time to pay the cost of outfit. There 
are some regulations of a peculiar kind 
‘with regard to the.management. The 
business of the vessel is usually con- 
ducted by one of the shareholders, but 
if the management should not be con- 
Sidered satisfactory, five-eighths of the 
shares can take possession of her upon 
giving bonds to the other owners that 
she shall be kept in good order, and if 
the vessel should run in debt, those who 
have taken possession of her are alone 
responsible. On the other hand, the 
minority share no portion of the profits 
which may be made during that time. 
Each shareholder is allowed to under- 
write his own share, and, as it is the 
practice of all who extensively own in 
this way to distribute their shares 
among a great number of vessels, con- 
siderable advantage is derived from this 
source. Under this system, we see 
a number of individuals, each of whom 
is interested in procuring freight, or 
otherwise forwarding the interest of the 
vessel. The captain, probably, owns a 
share, and the result is that these ves- 
sels are sailed cheaper and make more 
money for their owners than any other. 
We remember hearing a story that at 
& 
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the time of the war between the 
Greeks and the Turks, it was remarked 
that the Greek vessels were seldom or 
ever captured, and the reason assigned 
was that every soul on board, from the 
captain to the cabin boy, had an inter- 
est in the vessel; and whether the story 
be true or not, there can be no doubt” 
that it is owing to the operation of 
some such priaciple that the success of 
co-operative shipbuilding and. owning is 
indebted. A few instances, taken from 
among a great many others which have 
come to our knowledge, may serve to 
illustrate the extent to which the sys- 
tem is carried. One gentleman, resid- 
ing at Fredericton, owns shares in 25 
vessels, in most of them only a six- 
teenth, and in none of them more than 
a quarter. Another at Dorchester has 
in the same way shares in 24 vessels, 
from a sixteenth to a quarter; and in 
St. John there are many parties who 
are interested in different vessels from 
two to three up to twenty or even 
thirty shares. It will be observed that 
there is little or no risk in this business 
(especially when the sharer’s shares are 
distributed among so many vessels). 
The vessel, too, is always kept well in- 
sured, and many families: derive a steady 
and even handsome income from. this 
source. It should be noticed that, as a 
general rule, the class. of vessels built 
and run in this way are not of large 
size; a great many of them are brigan- 
tines and schooners, ranging from 150 
to 300 tons, and a good spruce vessel, 
built to class four years at Lloyd’s, is 
considered the best kind. They may not 
be quite so durable as hackmatack, but 
they cost less, and carry a larger cargo 
on the same draught of water.—Mon- 
treal Trade Review. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMERY. 


From an interesting paper upon the 
cultivation of flowers and the manu- 
facture of perfumery at Nice, France, 
by Mr. A. O. Aldis, United States con- 
sul at that port, we learn that the ex- 
port of perfumery from Nice, Grasse and 
Cannes to the United States, last year, 
amounted to about $40,000. There are 
six or seven manufactories at Nice, the 
same numoer at Cannes, and at Grasse 
about sixty. There isa distinction be- 


tween the manufacturer and the per- 
fumer. The business of the former is 
to extract from the flowers their essen- 
tial oils. The perfumer buy these oils, 
pomades and extracts, and compounds 
them in various ways. 

A warm, dry climate, sunshiny dur- 
ing the period that the flowers are in 
bloom, is best for the manufacture of 
perfumery. The climate and long win- 
ters of our northern and middle States 
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forbid the prosecution of this business ; 
but it may become profitable on the 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
and in California. A few years since a 
French manufacturer had an establish- 
ment in Louisiana; but finding it un- 
profitable returned to France in 1841. 

Of all the fragrant flowers in the 
world only about twelve are used in 
the manufacture of perfumery, to wit: 
the violet, rose, orange flower, jasmine, 
tuberose, cassie, lavender, thyme, rose- 
mary, geraniums, jonquil and fennel— 
of which the rose and the orange flower 
are the most valuable. Of the numerous 
varieties of rose only one is used, the 
Provence rose, single, pale pink, the 
most sweet-smelling of roses—not hardy, 
a temperature of 20° Fahrenheit de- 
stroying the crop. 

The process of manufacturing is given 
as follows: 

1. From roses, orange flowers and 
leaves, geraniums, lavender, thyme and 
rosemary, the genuine essential oils are 
extracted by distillation. 

The roses and orange flowers have to 
be very carefully picked over, the bulbs 
and all leaves, and everything which 
could discolor. the product removed. 
They are then put into a stiil with 
water; the water is heated, and being 
thus infused with the flowers the steam 
rises filled with the oil of the flowers, 
and passes over into a tube which’ is 
coiled round and round in another 
cylinder filled with cold water, and 
which is called the refrigerant. Passing 
through the cold water, the steam is 
condensed, and runs off into a glass re- 
ceiver—the oil rising to the top, the 
perfumed water being below. 

A ton of roses yields only two ounces 
of the attar. It is of a golden yellow 
color with a greenish tinge, which be- 
comes more intense with age. If kept 
at a temperature below 60° it crystal- 
izes; if kept open to air and light it is 
easily volatilized. 

The essential oil is also obtained from 
the fruit of the orange by rubbing the 
fruit in cups armed with pricks, as be- 
fore described. 

2. Perfamed oils are made by putting 
the flowers, after they have been care- 
fully picked over, into the finest of vir- 
gin olive oil. Usually about twenty- 
five pounds of flowers are put into one 
hundred pounds of olive oil, and left to 
infuse in the oil for one or two days ; 
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then the oil is warmed and strained, the 
flowers pressed to extract the oil from 
them; and then the same quantity of 
tresh flowers is again put into the oil, 
and this operation is repeated from 
twenty to twenty-five times. In this 
manner the perfumed oils of violet, jon- — 
quil, rose, orange and cassie are made. 

3. Pomaprs.—It has been foun’ that 
the essential oil of flowers, which gives 
them their perfume, has a strong affini- 
ty to lard or grease. Lard and suet 
are clarified and prepared in the most 
careful manner, and mingled in the pro- 
portion of two parts of lard to one of 
suet. ‘The product is as white as snow. 
This grease, thus clarified and prepared, 
is gently warmed, and when it liquifies, 
the flowers, most carefully picked over, 
are put into it. They remain in the 
grease, bejng macerated and stirred up 
in it, for several hours, till the perfume ' 
is supposed to have been extracted. 
Then the liquid grease is strained off, 
and the flowers pressed to extract the 
grease they retain. ‘This process is re- 
peated with fresh flowers for twenty 
or twenty five days, till the pomade is 
saturated with the perfume. In this 
way we have pomade of rose, orange, 
violet, cassie. 

The pomades of jasmine and tuberose 
are made in a different way, as. their 
essential oils are dissipated and lost by 
the application of heat, either in dis- 
tillation or maceration with heated 
grease. Frames of wood, about twenty 
inches square, and somewhat like a 
schoolboy’s slate, are made, a pane of 
glass being in place of the slate. These 
frames are so perfectly fitted to each 
other that’ when they are placed one 
upon the other the space between the . 
panes of glass is almost hermetically 
sealed. No air can get in or out. When 
put one above the other, the spaces 
between the panes of glass are about 
half an inch in depth. Upon both sides 
of these panes of glass the finest clarified 
lard (pomade) is spread. The flowers of 
the jasmine, freshly picked, and if pos- 
sible before they have lost any of their 
perfume, are sprinkled over the lard, 
and the frames are then put one upon 
another. Thus these delicate -flowers 
are imprisoned in a little chamber of 
lard, and their perfume as it is exhaled 
is absorbed by the pomade. They re- 
main so in prison for twenty-four hours, 
when, having lost their perfume, they 
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are carefully taken off, and fresh flowers 
put in their place. This process goes on 
for fifty days, during which time the 
pomade has to be occasionally turned 
80 as to expose ‘all its particles to the 
perfume. At last, when sufficiently 
saturated with perfume, it is scraped 
off ‘the glass and clarified. This is jas- 
mine pomade. 

Jasmine perfumed oil is made by still 
another process. Thickly woven cotton 
sheets (similar to lamp cotton) are sat- 
urated with the finest virgin olive oil, 
and_then placed upon wire netting, 
held on wooden frames. ‘The flowers 
are sprinkled on these sheets, thus sat- 
urated with oil, and left for twenty- 
four hours, when they are taken off and 
fresh flowers put on. This is repeated 
for about two months, when, the oil 
being sufficiently filled with perfume, 
the sheets are folded and pressed till 
the oil is pressed out. In a moderate 
sized manufactory about two thousand 
such frames are required. ‘The flowers 
of the tubefose are treated in the same 
way as the jasmine. 
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4, Exrracts.—This term is applied 
to the oils or perfumes when extracted 
by spirits of wine or alcohol. 

Strong as is the affinity between the 
perfume of flowers and grease, the af- 
finity for alcohol has been found to'be 
still greater. Hence, if pomades are 
immersed in alcohol, the perfume is at- 
tracted to the alcohol and leaves the © 
grease. In this way the pomade is left 
in the alcohol for five or six weeks, and 
Stirred several times a day; at the end 
of the time the alcohol becomes suffi- 
ciently perfumed, and we have an ex- 
tract. ; 

Thus are produced the extracts of 
rose, orange, jasmine, tuberose, cassie 
and violet. 

5. Orange flower water and rose water 
are impoitant products of this business; 
they are distilled from the flowers, and 
become separated from the oils in the 
process of distillation. Orange flower 
water is considerably used as a kind of 
healthy medicinal beverage ; it is mixed 
with ‘eau sucrée.”—Hunt’s Magazine. 


HURRICANES IN THE WHST INDIES. 


Althoygh the intelligence received 
here a few days ago by cable from Ha- 
vana, of thesentire submersion of the 
Island Tortola during the late hurricane 
in the Carribean Sea, lacks confirmation, 
‘there is no doubt that that tornado was 
one of the most terrible and destructive 
of those severe storms which periodical- 
ly swept over the West Indies. The 
island of St. Thomas seems to have ex- 
perienced the greatest fury of the hur- 
ricane, which, although lasting only four 
hours, caused a fearful destruction both 
of property and life. 

The island of Tortola being to the 
northeast of St. Thomas, and not more 
than thirty miles distant from that 
place, the hurricane must have struck 
the former just about the same time 
that it burst upon the latter. Its course 
was from east to west; for after leaving 
St. Thomas it swept onward to Porto 
Rico—the northern coast of which is- 
land is in the same latitude as St. ‘Chom- 
as—where it made sad work; and then 
crossing the Mona Passage between 
Porto Rico and Hayti, about sixty miles 
in width, it struck the southeastern end 


of the latter island, and traveling along 
the coast fell upon Santo Domingo—sit- 
uated directly in its track—leaving a 
large portion of that city in ruins. Its 
fury must have been spent in the wide 
extent of country between Santo Do- 
mingo and Port-au-Prince, otherwise 
the latter city would have suffered as 
well as the former, seeing that they are 
in the same parallel of latitude. 

The West Indies are peculiarly liable 
to hurricanes. One of the most severe 
was that experienced at Havana, Octo- 
ber 25, 1768, when four thousand and 
forty-eight houses were destroyed and 
one thousand of the inhabitants perish- 
ed. From the 20th to the 22d Septem- 
ber, 1819, a dreadful hurricane ravaged 
the Leeward Islands, and St. Thomas 
suffered as severely on that occasion as 
in the recent storm, no fewer than one 
hundred and four vessels having been 
lost at that island. Jamaica was visit- 
ed by desolating storms in 1722, 1734. 
and 1751, and in October, 1815, it suffer- 
ed from a tremendous hurricane by 
which the whole island was deluged, 
hundreds of houses washed away, a 
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large number of vessels were wrecked, 
and a thousand persons drowned. 

But no island of the Antilles has suf- 
fered So severely from these tornadoes 
as Barbadoes, which, being farthest to 
windward of all the islands, lying out 
fairly in the Atlantic, is peculiarly ex- 
posed to the storms which sweep into 
the Carribean from that ocean. In 
October, 1780, it was visited by a 
dreadful hurricane, when more than four 
thousand of the inhabitants lost their 
lives. By another, on the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1831, thousands of persons perish- 
ed and an immense amount of property 
was destroyed. One of the most exten- 
sive, rapidly-advancing and destructive 
hurricanes, which shows the range and 
the immense area swept over by these 
terrific storms, was first observed at the 
Windward Islands about October 20th, 
1858, and is fully described in the 
American Journal of Science for January, 
1859. It passed over Porto Rico, Hay- 
ti and the Bahamas, then, recurving its 
* axis, passed, on the 2!th, nearly over 
Bermuda, and thence, for some days fol- 
lowing, it pursued its course to the 
northeast, almost or quite to the shores 
of Kurope. It was severely felt seven 
hundred miles eastward of Bermuda, in 
the same latitude, while its western 
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border grazed New York, affecting the 
barometer sensibly and rolling in the 
extraordinary tides of October 24th 
and 25th. 

As to the nature of hurricanes, it has 
been demonstrated that they are pro- 
gressive whirlwinds. This theory of 
hurricanes was first propounded in Sep- 
tember. 1821, by Colonel Capper of 
Massachussetts, and has been fully de- 
veloped and confirmed by the observa- 
tions, extending over a series of years, 
of General Sir William Reid, which are 
embodied. in his works entitled ‘‘ The 
Progress of the Development of the Law 
of Storms and of Variable Winds, &c.” 
It is remarkable that» hurricanes, al- 
though prevailing with the greatest 
fury in the torrid zone, never touch nor 
cross the equator. They occur occasion- 
ally in the temperate zone, but not, so 
far as is known, in the polar regions. 
They are the most frequent in the 
months of August, September and Octo- 
ber. Of three hundred and fifty-five 
which have been observed from 1493 to 
1835, five occurred in January, seven in 
February, eleven in March, six in April, 
five in May, ten in June, forty-two in 
July, ninety-six in August, eighty in Sep- 
tember, sixty-nine in October, seventeen 
in November, and seven in December. 
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THE PERILS OF FISHERMEN, 


A party of ladies were passing the 
summer months at Annetield, a suburb 
of the fishing village of Newhaven. They 
had gone thither for the purpose of 
benetiting their health by sea-bathing. 
In their wanderings along the shore 
they daily encountered a very old wo- 
man whose chief delight.seemed to con- 
sist in sitting on one of the boulders 
with which the shore abounds, and gaz- 
ing across the rolling waters of the Firth. 
In her younger days she was the most 
active and energetic of the quaintly-at- 
tired fisherwomen of the village. 

Through their frequent meetings a 
speaking acquaintanceship sprang up 
between them and the old woman. 
One day they asked her for some story 
of her youth, and she thus began :— 

“ The herring fishing was ower aboot 
a month, and my guidman—that’s my 
husband, ladies—had laid by a guid 
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pickle siller and we had sketched oot a 
lot o’ plans for the future. My guid- 
man was thinking aboot buying a new 
boat, although the auld ane was no sae 
muckle the waur for wear; I was think- 
ing aboot asking'him for a new Sunday's 
goon; in short, we were biggin’ thou- 
sands o’ castles in the air on the foun- 
dation o’ the guid herring season. Hech! 
hech! ladies, it’s an awfu’ truth that 
man purposes but God disposes; the 
auld boat wasna’ to mak’ room for the 
new ane, and my braw Sunday’s goon 
which, if Ichad had my choice, would 
have been as bricht as. a rainbow, was 
changed into black—black as nicht, as 
sorrow, and as death ! 

“ There was a grand fishing o’ the 
haddocks, and the money in my purse 
was growing bigger every week, for the 
weather was at its best for many years 


and the fish were plentifu’. 
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“ Aweel, and aweel! on the nicht 0’ 
the fifteenth o’ December, 1812, after I 
put the lines in order, and my guidman 
had ta’en his supper, aff he gangs frae 
the harbour wi’ the boat, and four as 
nice young chiels as ever ye set e’e upon 
for a crew. | 

“ There wasna’ muckle fear o’ rough 
weather, although the sun had gane 
doon rather redder-than was to be de- 
sired. Some o’ the new married wives 
and some o’ the lassies soon to be mar- 
ried used to gang doon to the harbour 
and see their guidmen and their sweet- 
hearts awa’. I was lang past that sort 
~ 0) thing, not that my love was less but 

that my confidence was greater, seein’ 
it had been tried and found true through 
the lang period o’ fourteen years. AsI 
was tidying up the hoose afore gangin’ 
to bed I heard the boats cryin’ to ane 
anither as they were workin’ oot into 
the Firth. Then I knelt doon and 
prayed to Him wha-hauldt the sea in 
the hollow o’ His hand, to Him wha 
walkit on the waters and stilled the 
stormy waves—I prayed to Him to keep 
watch and ward on my guidman, and if 
it was His will to send him hame safe to 
me. Prayer is a grand thing, ladies ;-. 
it comforts us in affliction, it makes our 
joys a’ the greater and our hopes a’ the 
stronger; ay! that it does. To bed I 
went, and the light o’ the fire loupin’ 
up and doon sune set me asleep. How 
lang I sleepit I canna say, but I was 
awakened wi’ a roar like thunder. It 
was the wild wind sweeping ower the 
roof. .Siccan a nicht it was! I had had 
my guidman out in many a storm before, 


so I comforted mysel’ wi’ thinking’ that: 


he would maist likely mak’ for North 
Berwick or Dunbar when ke saw the 
weather beginnin’ to turn. I wasna 
frichened, yet I couldna’ sleep for the 
roarin’ o’ the storm. Mornin’ came. 
I went doon to the shore, and a’ the 
wives and sweethearts o? Newhaven 
went wime. There was a heavy fog on 
the sea, so thick that we could just see 
. the far end o’ the pier. Naething mair 
was to be seen but the muckle waves 
loupin’ and dashin’ on the rocks and 
sanks, Hastwards and westwards we 
lookit—naething, naething, my ladies, 
but the fog and the angry roarin’. sea— 
no’ a single boat. Weel we spoke muc- 
kle as to how our guidmen and the las- 
sies’ lads would hae done, It was set- 
tled amang us without a doubt that 
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they gane intil North Berwick or Dun- 
bar, and so we expecktit that in the 
afternoon they would maybe tak’ the 
road and come hame to comfort us. In 
the afternoon me and the rest o’ the 
women folk that could be spared took 
the road and went as far as Mussel- 
burgh to meet our guidmen and lads. 
The rain was poorin’ doon like a water- 
fa); but what was that to us, for we 
were lookin’ for what was a’ the world 
to our bosoms, and through wind and 
rain we went to find it, and we neither 
felt the cold nor the showers. 

“ Coldly and greyley the short day 
went doon intil the west. Darker and 
darker grew the gloamin’; but no a’ 
word o’ them we loved afore a’ the 
world. The nicht closed in at lang and 
last, but no? a sound o’ the welcome 
voices ! 

‘¢ Eh! my ladies, often and often have 
T said ower to mysel’ the bonny words— 


My guidman’s foot hath music in’t 
As he comes up the stair ; 


But my guidman’s footfa’ was never 
mair to brighten the sunshine of our 
lang-wedded summer. 

“Twa days past awa’, and the big 
waves, as if mockin’ our sorrow, flung 
the broken spars 0’ the boats up alang 
the shores. There was -weepin’ and 
wailin’, when we saw them, or in the 
grand words o’ the great Book there 
was “lamentation,and sorrow, and woe.” 
We kent then that we micht look 
across the sea, but ower -the waters 
would never blink the een that made 
sunshine around our hearths; ower the 
waters would never come the voices 
that were mair delightfw’ to us than 
the music o’ the summer winds when 
the leaves gang dancin’ to their song. 
My ladies, I have nae mair to tell. 
Suffice it to say that there was great 
grief in Newhaven—Rachel weepin’ for 
her bairns and wouldna’ be comforted. 
In the hour of my trial I boo’d doon my 
heid and wept, but I kent that He wha 
made us a’ kens best how to guide what 
He has made. I prayed for my guid- 
man’s safe return, but God kent what 
was best for him, and so took him to 
Himsel’. I trusted in Him then, I 
trust in Him now, and I shall trust in 
Him as lang as I am living.” 

And so amid the murmur of the sum- 
mer wavelets did Janet tell her story of 
sorrow and trust. BBS. 
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The Bananas and Plantain Islands. 


Off the extreme south western point 
of Sierra Leone, about a league from thé 
main land, the islands called the Bana- 
nas are situated. They are two in 
number, and are remarkable for their 
salubrity. The eastern, or one nearest 
the continent, is considerably the larger 
of the two; and contains two villages, 
Dublin, and Ricketts, 


About the distance of seven or eight 
leagues to the southeast are situated 
three other small islands, called the 
Plantains ; these are low and sandy. 

The Bananas belonged to the family 
of the Caulkers, of whom, there were 
.three brothers. The eldest, Thomas, 
was headman of the Bananas, which, for 
an annual payment, he transfered, in 
the year 1819, to the British Crown, 
and which therefore became a dependen- 
cy upon Sierra Leone. The population 
at that time consisted of a few Sherbros 
from the opposite. coast, who had pre- 
viously beenina state of slavery. When 
_ it became a British possession it was 

used at first as a penal settlement for 
criminals from the coast—any of the 
liberated Africans who were found un- 
manageable, or who had misconducted 
themselves, being transferred there from 
Freetown, and other places on the main 
land. The state of morals, as might be 
expected under such circumstances, was 
very low, but the gospel of Christ, when 
faithfully administered, is a wondrous 
remedy, and can meet the case of even 
the lowest and most degraded. This 
has been the means used in Sierra Leone. 
Our missionaries, when placed in charge 
of the poor negroes whom the slave- 
trade had so fearfully dcbased, taught 
and preached to them Jesus Christ, and 
that name, through faith therein, gave 
to many of them.a perfect soundness, so 
that the principles of their moral nature, 
like the feet and ankle bones of the 
lame man received strength, and they 
were enabled to walk, and leap, and 
praise God. Thus the Bananas improv- 
ed, and trees of righteousness sprang up 
there which bore pleasant fruits. In 
1845 we find the Bananas especially 
mentioned as being full of promise, 
missionary meetings being attended by 

no less than three hundred persons, and 
' the congregation on the Lord’s-day 
being large and intelligent. The last 
“mention of the Bananas as a missionary 
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g station, occurs in the “ Church Mission- 


ary Record”. for 1862. At that time 
the little church on the island was ex- 
erting itself to the utmost in honest 
efforts towards self-support, the amount 
of collection being much larger than 
could be expected from so smal] a Chris- 
tian community. Since then the Bana- 
nas have been transferred to their native 
pastorate. 

We have said that of the three Caulk- 
ers, the eldest was headman of the 
Bananas. The sccond, George, was 
headman of the Plantains. He had 
been educated in England, and being a 
sincere Christian, felt for his country- 
men, and desired to do something to 
enlighten their darkness. He therefore 
translated the morning and evening 
services of the Church of England into . 
the Sherbro tongue. His name appears 
to this day in the Annual Reports of 
the Society. Portions of the Holy — 
Scriptures into the Sherbro tongue were 
also made by him. 

Some of Newton’s Olney hymns were 
also made by Caulker into the Sherbro 
tongue; this is the more interesting 
when it is remembered that the Plan- 
tains are the islands where Jchn New- 
ton, when engaged in slave-dealing 
transactions, amused himself with plan- 
ting Jime-trees. The lime-trees have 
perished, but the hymns remain. What 
John Newton did as a sinner is cancell- 
ed and forgiven. What he did as a 
Christian remains to this day. | 


> 0<__ — 
The Universal Servant. 


The following eloquent passage is from 
an address of Rev. E. W. Biypen, A.M., 
Professor in Liberia College: 


Far beyond other races we have served 
mankind. There is hardly a country in 
the world where the negro has not toiled. 
Tn various parts of Asia and Hurope he 
may be found. You see him fighting the 
battles of Turks and Arabs, of Caucas- 
ians and Mongolians. In the western 
hemisphere, far away from his original 
home, there is not a spot which does not 
bear marks of his presence.. He lives 
side by side with the European beneath 
the snows of Canada, along the waters 
of the great St. Lawrence. He is found 
toiling in the valley of the Mississippi, 
on both sides of the father of rivers. 
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He sweats and groans in the wide savan- 
~nahs of Louisiana, and the rich and lux- 
uriant valleys of Mexico. The lofty 
range of the Andes knows his power, 
and the country of the Amazon has ex- 
perienced his tread. he beautiful An- 
tilles have. been tickled with the hoe, 
and have laughed in abundant harvests 
to enrich the coffers of Huropeans. And 
whether in Arabia or Syria, in Canada, 
the United States, or Mexico; whether 
fighting for the Viceroy of Egypt, for 
Maximilian, or the Emperor of Brazil, 
for Jeff. Davis or for liberty, you find 
him the same being, having the same 
aptitude for patient and enduring toil. 
The same characteristics are every where 
displayed. And notwithstanding the 
efforts of some professed ethnologists to 
introduce a mischievous discrimination, 
and rob the negro race of the honor and 
.thanks which are its due, by claiming 
certain tribes on this continent of in- 
telligent and enterprising habits as Cau- 
casians, and ascribing every noble effort 
or praiseworthy achievement in others 
to the presence of alien blood, still na- 
ture will assert her power. The Congo 
and the Foulah, the Mandingo, the Nu- 
bia, and the Dahomian all recognize and 
easily coalesce with each other when 
they meet in exile in distant lands. 
There all tribal distinctions pass away, 
and they blend as easily as Celt and 
Teuton and Anglo-Saxon do in America; 
thus proving that the negro race, like 
the Caucasian race, under varying de- 
grees of progress, is one from the Sahara 
to the Cape of Gvod Hope, and from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 


*¢ Between us all let oceans roll ; 
Yet still from either, beach 
The voice of blood shall reach 
More audiable than speech, 
We ARE ONR.” 


>). 
Anecdote of Cromwell. 


An English merchant ship was cap- 
tured during a period of profound peace 
with France by « vessel of that nation, 
and carried into St. Malo, where she 
was condemned and sold for the benefit 
of the captors, upon some frivolous and 
groundless pretense. The master of this 
merchantman, who happened to be an 
honest Quaker, immediately on his re- 
turn to England presented a petition, 
complaining of this grievance, and pray- 
ing for redress to the Protector in coun- 
ceil. 
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On hearing the case, Cromwell in- 
formed the council he would take the 
affair into his own hands; and, after a 
strict examination into the particulars of 
the case, finding the master to be a 
plain, honest man, asked him if he would 
be the bearer of a letter to Paris. The 
man assenting, he desired him to pre- 
pare for the journey without delay, and 
wait on him again the following morn- 
ing. 

On the next morning he gave the 
master a letter to Cardinal Mazarin, 
with directions not to wait longer than 
three days forananswer. This answer, 


he informed him, was to be nothing less. 


than the full value of what he might 
have made of his ship and cargo, desir- 
ing him to tell the Cardinal that if it 
was not paid in three days, he had strict 
orders from him to return home. 

The honest Quaker appears to have 
followed the injunctions of the Protec- 
tor to the very letter, and meeting with 
the usual shuffling evasions, so common 
among diplomatists, took his leave on 
the third day and returned without ac- 
complishing the object of his mission. 

‘‘ Well, friend,” demanded the Pro- 
tector, on seeing him, “‘ have you obtain- 
ed your money ?” 

Being answered in the negative, le 
told the Quaker to leave his address 
with the secretary, promising to let him 
hear from him shortly. Without invol- 
ving himself in the delays, trickeries 
and evasions of diplomatic negotiations, 
without the empty parade of protocols 
and conlerences, which too often waste 
time without leading to any satisfactory 
results—without even deigning to re- 
peat his demand, or explain the ground 
of his proceeding, this distinguished 
statesman issued orders to seize every 
French ship which his cruisers fell in 
with and bring them into port. In pur- 
suance of these orders, several captures 
were made and their cargoes ordered by 
the Protector to be immediately sold. 
Out of the produce of these’ sales he 
paid the Quaker the full value of his 
ship and cargo, and, sending for the 
French ambassador, then resident in 
London, he acquainted him with the 
step he had taken and the reason of his 
doing so, informing him at the same 
time that there was a balance out of the 
sales, which should be paid to him.if he 
pleased, for the purpose of returning it 
to the French owners. 
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HOW A SEAMEN’S CHAPLAIN BEGAN WORKING FOR CHRIST. 


A classmate of the lamented Rev. 
Alexander McGlashan sends to the 
Evangelist the following sketch of his 
labors and usefulness, even while pre- 
paring for the ministry: 

T have no thought of anything more 
than the merest allusion to some of the 
characteristics of this servant of the 
Lord Jesus, as they were developed 
during my ‘acquaintance with him in 
Auburn Thological Seminary. Some 
person of still better and later opportu- 
nities will, I hope, be prompted to do 
better justice to his memory and service 
to the Church, by such a memorial as 
would be appropriate to his -extraordi- 
nary Christian zeal, peculiar talents, 
and marked success in a field too little 
cultivated—namely, that of persunal 
effort for the conversion of souls. 

At the outset, it may be proper to 
say that he was not a man of marked 
intellectual superiority. He neither 
excelled as a scholar, writer or speaker. 
In fact, if Isay what is my exact im- 
pression, I should rank him in these 
particulars as ordinary, not to say infe- 
rior. One thing his fellow students 
will remember, as contributing to an 
unfavorable appreciation of his abilities 
in the class-room, viz., an unaccountable 
embarrassment, springing probably, from 
diffidence, which rarely permitted him 
to, do himself justice in any Seminary 
exercise, however important. He ap- 
peared to be under a nervous disturb- 
ance, which would never allow him to 
get smoothly through the daily recita- 
tion, when he undertook a chapel essay 
or oration. A person who had seen him 
only in these circumstances might have 
well marveled how he was to become so 
useful in the capacity of a Christian 
minister. In private discussions of 
mooted questions, such as are common 
to seminary life, Mr. McGlashan had no 
special adroitness, and sometimes found 
himself not a little perplexed and an- 
noyed by the tactics of controversy. 

But all this was sufficiently changed 
the moment he laid aside the gown of 
the student for the garb of the out-door 
worker, ' In the field of active service, 
no one has ever seen any sign of timid- 
ity, embarrassment or hesitation in Al- 
exander McGlashan. Where most men 
would have faltered, he moved with a 


firm step ; and opportunitics from which 
his fellow-students would have turned 
away appalled, he seized upon with an 
eager avidity. In fact, all places and 
persons seemed alike practicable and ac- 
cessible to him when any work was to 
be done for the Master. What was 
true of him in Geneva and Auburn, was 
afterward equally so in Mobile or New 
York. There was no house, office, store, 
shop, salo.m, hotel, railway-car, steam- 
boat, or stage-coach, where he was not. 
as much at home preaching Christ and 
winning souls as most. ministers are in 
the church or the conference room. I 
doubt whether he ever let a fair oppor- 
tunity slip of addressing acquaintance 
or stranger on the subject of religion. 
He always had his tract ready, anda 
fitting word with which to speed its 
mission to the heart for which he de- 
signed it, 

The four-page tract was his never- 
failing occasion and ever bright weapon 
for the service in which he so greatly 
excelled all men I ever knew—personal 
religious conversation. 

“ Will you take a tract, sir ?” was his 
favorite mode of approach to strangers 
of every sort, in all situations, practica- 
ble and impracticable. As they put out 
their hands to receive it, he would say, 
“You may not prefer this one, and I 
have others. This is for a Christian; I 
hope you are one?” Or, “This is the 
tract called The Way to be Saved ; per- 
haps you are already saved, and. would 
like another one?” In this way he 
would elicit an answer revealing the 
mental condition of the individual, and 
suggesting other rapid and sharp, but 
skillful thrusts at the conscience, which 
his interlocutor must have been a good 
swordsman to parry. Te had a slight 
impediment in his speech, ‘and his: first 
approach to a stranger was not particu- 
larly prepossessing, and sometimes I 
have known men of business, lawyers 
and mechanics endeayor to wave. him 
aside as they got a hint of his errand. 
But they were commonly taken by sur- 
prise at the sudden revelation of earn- 
estness and adroitness in the man they 
thought to dispose of so easily, and I 
have known them to put forth a second 
and third more vigorous effort to get 
away from him, only to find themselves 
the more securely within his grasp, and 
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compelled to abide his searching in- 
_ quiry. 

At such times every apposite citation 
of Scripture and common-sense sugges- 
tion seemed to be within his reach, 
wherewith to overcome the prejudice, 
the objections, or the skepticism of the 
one with whom he was dealing. “These 
things are not matters to be spoken of 
freely,” said a lawyer whose office he 
had entered. ‘ Have you not,” was the 
reply, ‘forgotten the words of the pro- 
phet, ‘ Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another,’” &c. “ But 
religion is for every one’s own private 
experience.” “ Yet our Lord says, ‘out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, and Jet your light so shine 
before men that they may see.’” &e. 

Going once into the “* American,” the 
principal hotel in Auburn, McGlashan 
passed through the bar-room, which 
chanced to be quite full, giving out his 
tracts with his usual electric questions 
and comments, until he came to the bar 
and offered a tract to the young man 
standing behind it. The smart official 
had probably been too busy to notice 
what had been going on around him in 
the way of tract distribution, and re- 
paid McGlashan’s offer with a sharp 
volley of abuse, bidding him begone 
from the premises. What was his as- 
tonishment when McGlashan pointed 
him to the guests, each with a tract in 
hand, and then, fixing his steady gaze 
upon him, said, ‘ On what grounds, 
young man, do you place yourself above 
these gentlemen, and undertake to treat 
me in amanner they would have scorn- 
ed to use. Sir, are you not inneed of a 
tract more than any other person in 
this room, and under special obligation 
to every person who will endeavor to 
make youa good man and a Christian ? 
Now which of these tracts shall I give 
you?” By this time the bar-keeper 
had become the object of another sort 
of consideration than he had bargained 
for, and was too glad to escape further 
attention by making a suitable apology 
and accepting an equally suitable tract. 

It was rare that this indefatigable 
worker rode for any considerable dis- 
tance upon a railway train, steamboat, 
or other conveyance, without supplying 
all the passengers with a tract, and 
holding numerous brief conversations 
with them. On the cars bound to Ge- 
neva, at a time when an Hpiscopal con- 
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vention was about to meet there, Mc- 
Glashan chancing to be a passenger, 
went through the train as usual with 
his package of Nassau street documents. 
He met no refusal until he came to the’ 
seat where Bishop Onderdonk was sit- 
ting with the late Rev. Dr. Crosswell, 
then rector of the Episcopal church in 
Auburn. The Bishop gruffly put the 
hand of the distributor back, saying,— 
“JT want none of them.” But Mc- 
Glashan, in his firm and gentle way, 
would not be denied. ‘Take one, sir; 
they will do you no harm. You have a 
soul to be saved as well as other men.” 

Dr. Crosswell, who knew and respect- 
ed McGlashan’s character, as he reached 
out his hand for the printed leaf, said, 
“ Brother McGlashan, haven’t you any 
Ozford tracts for the Bishop. I think 
he wouldn’t object to one of them.” 

I think it was Brother McGlashan’s 
especial delight to set himself to the 
task of overcoming the opposition of 
such skeptics, infidels, and outrageous 
opposers as came in his way, and win- 
ning them to the Gospel. He was in 
the habit of spending his vacation ob- 
taining subscribers for religious papers, 


‘in which he was an expert, holding 


meetings, and of course distributing 
tracts. One incident, out of hundreds, 
I will mention in this connection. After 
a meeting of this sort, he declined sev- 
eral invitations to. spend the night in 
the neighborhood, saying that he was 
going to stay at a certain house some 
further distant. ‘ But,” said they, 
‘“the man is a violent infidel, and will 
not tolerate you in his house.” Never- 
theless McGlashan went, found the 
wife a good woman, as he had before 
heard, and glad to see him, but she re- 
peated the warning already given: “My 
husband will be home soon, and he will 
certainly turn you out of the house, 
and I beg you will not expose yourself 
to his abuse.” But our brave student 
was not born to be frightened by any- 
thing outside the walls of a theological 
seminary. He waited for the model in- 
fidel, outfaced the stormy introduction 
that ensued, engaged him in argument, 
obtained an invitation to the supper- 
table, permission to ask a blessing, ac- 
quiescence in the wife’s wish to have 
him stay all night, and finally a consent 
that his guest should attend prayers 
before retiring. In the morning, break- 
fast, with grace duly said, was had, 
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when the man of the house, taking his 
hat, said, “Now, Mr. McGlashan, you 
may stay and have prayers with my 
wife all day if you have a mind, but I 
am going.” 

Of Brother McGlashan’s labors in the 
service of the American Tract and Sca- 
men’s Friend Society, Mobile and New 
York could tell for him a story that 
would thrill the heart of the Church. 
But the record, if made at all in this 
world, must needs be very imperfect. 

If Harlan Page had evidence that a 
hundred souls had been won by his di- 
rect instrumentality, [ have little doubt 
Alexander McGlashan’s gains were 
much greater, Itis only a pity that so 
few like-minded and furnished remain 
behind to prosecute the labors, of which 
he could say with all sincerity. “ My 
meat is to do the wili of Him that sent 
me, and to finish His work.” 


—————<—> 6a 
A Shipwrecked Soul. 


Did you ever hear the cry, “ A man 
overboard?” In thesilence and darkness 
of midnight it is a sound to thrill one’s 
nerves, and echo in memory for a lifetime. 

I was once upon a steamer when this 
terrible cry rang through the vessel, 
waking nearly every sleeper, and start- 
ing men and women out of their berths 
as from a horrible dream. ‘There were 
the hoarse shouts of command; the 
sudden cessation of the huge engine’s 
beating and throbbing; the rattling of 
chains, as hurrying hands lowered the 
boat; the plash of oars for a few sec- 
onds; and then all was still. How 
still! Noone ventured even a whisper, 
as every ear was strained to catch some 
returning note of hope from the boat 
swallowed up in the darkness. 


A half hour passed, an? then one and 


another began to say sadly, “It is too 
late!” Yes, it was too late; and pres- 
ently the voices of the men were heard 
as they slowly neared the vessel, and 
then filed reluctantly over its side, an- 
swering in low, despondent tones to our 
anxious inquiries, that they could find 
no trace of the lost captain, for search 
during their absence had revealed that 
an officer of the army was the missing 
man. With intellect partially disorder- 
ed from suffering of body, it was be- 
lieved he had sought relief and rest in 
the unanswering sea. i 
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There was one of the deck-hands, a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed young man, who 
had helped to lower the boat, and had 
stood leaning against the guards till its 
return, who seemed to feel as if the 
general sadness at this mournful event 
was a thing rather to be contemned, 
and who, in speaking of his companions’ 
ineffectual search, used very flippant 
and profane language. ‘ What’s the 
use of whining ?” said he, with an oath, 
“he'll find good society and shipwreck-’ 
ed men enough down there in the sea- 
weed, [ll warrant.” 

‘** My son,” said an old man who stood 
by, laying his hand on the youth’s 
shoulder, ‘‘a drowned body may seem a 
slight thing to you, but how about a 
shipwrecked soul 2” 

The young man started, and_ his 
cheek flushed as the awful solemnity of © 
the question realized itself to him. 
His offensive indifference was evidently 
the result rather of thoughtlessness and 
subjection to bad influences than of a 
hardened conscience, 

The group standing near delicately 
withdrew, and left the two by them- 
selves. It was ‘“‘a word in season.’? 
For the remainder of our voyage no 
oaths were heard from that young man’s 
lips; and there was a subdued manner 
about him so noticeable, that we could 
not but be hopeful that he was learning 
to know the only way by which the 
voyager to eternity may escape that 
awful shipwreck of a soul.— Messenger. 


—_—_— 0<--___ 


The Cleansing Blood. 


A visitor among the poor was one 
day climbing the broken staircase which 
led to a garret in one of the worst parts 
of London, when his attention was ar- 
rested by a man of a peculiarly feroci- 
ous and repulsive countenance who 
stood upon the landing-place, leaning 
with folded arms against the wall. 
There was something about the man’s 
appearance which made the visitor 
shudder, and his first impulse was to go 
back. He made an effort, however, to 
get into conversation with him, and told 
him that he came there with the desire’ 
to do him good and to see him happy, 
and that the book he held in his hand 
contained the secret of all happiness. 


‘The ruffian shook him off as if he had 


been a viper, and bade him begone with 
his nonsense, or he would kick him 
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down stairs. While the visitor was en- 
deavoring with gentleness and patience 
to argue the point with him, he was 
startled by hearing a feeble voice, 
which appeared to come from behind 
one of the broken doors that opened 
upon the landing, saying, 

“Does your book tell of the blood 
which cleanseth from all sin ?” 

For the moment the visitor was too 
much absorbed in the case of the hard- 
ened sinner before him to answer the 
inquiry, and it was repeated in urgent 
and thrilling tones : 

“ Tell me, oh, tell me, does your book 
tell of the blood which cleanseth from 
all sin 2’ 

The visitor pushed open the door and 
entered the room. It was a wretched 
place, wholly destitute of furniture, ex- 
cept a three legged stoo] and a bundle 
of straw in a corner, upon which were 
stretched the wasted limbs of an aged 
woman. When the visitor entered, she 
raised herself upon one elbow, fixed her 
eyes. eagerly upon him, and repeated 
her former question: “ Does your book 
tell of the blood which cleanseth from 
all sin?” He sat down upon the stool 
beside her, and inquired: ‘My poor 
friend, what do you want to know of 
the blood that cleanseth from all sin 2” 
There was something fearful in the en- 
ergy of her voice and manner as she re- 
plied: “What do I want to know of 
it!’ Man, Lam dying; I am going to 
stand naked before God. I have beena 
wicked woman, a very wicked woman, 
all my life, Ishall have to answer for 
everything I have done,” and she 
groaned bitterly as the thought of a 
lifetime’s iniquity seemed to cross her 
soul. “But once,’ she. continued, 
“f once, years ago, I came by the door of 
a church, and [ went in, 1 don’t know 
what for. I was soon out again, but 
one word I heard there I have never 
forgot.. It was something about blood 
which cleanseth from all sin. Oh, if I 
could hear of it now! ‘Tell me, tell me, 
if there is anything about that blood in 
your book!” The visitor answered by 
vpeningghis Bible and reading the first 
chapter of the First Epistle ot St. John. 
The poor creature seemed to devour the 
words, and when he paused, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘, Readmore, read more.” He 
read the second chapter—a slight noise 
made him look round; the savage ruftian 
had followed him into his mother’s 
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room, and though his face was partly 
turned away, the visitor could perceive 
tears rolling down his cheeks. The vis- 
itor read the 3d, 4th and 5th chapters 
before he could get his poor listener to 
consent that ‘he should stop, and then 
she would not let him go till he prom- 
ised to come again the next day. He 
never from that time missed a day read- 
ing to her until she died six weeks aft- 
erward ; and very blessed was it to see 
how, almost from the first, she seemed 
to find peace by believing in Jesus. 
Every day the son followed the visitor 
into his mother’s room, and listened in 
silence, but not in indifference. On 
the day of her funeral he beckoned him 
to one side, as they were filling up the 
grave, and said: “Sir, I have been 
thinking that there is nothing I should 
so much like as to spend the rest of my 
life in telling others of the blood which 
cleanseth from ail sin.” 

Thus the great truth of free pardon 
through the blood of Christ sinks into 
the soul and saves it. Thus grasped, 
when all else is gone, it has power to 
sustain the drowning spirit, and lift it 
up above the floods that are going over 
it. Thus it breaks the heart of stone, 
which nothing else could touch, and 
turns the abandoned persecutor into the 
zealous teacher of Christianity. Ex. 
12: 135 Levys “27: dhs alsa. 458 2 4ai 
Matt..26: 28; Rom. 5:9; 3: 25; Eph. 
ths Zi cleo Hebs Oey 22e5 LOSE ok 
Pet. 123 19.) Rev. 1. Se -baesedas 


Or 
Only Believe. 


“Oh, my son,” said one, “if there 
were but three men to be saved, ‘ only 
believe,’ and be sure you shall be one.” 
‘“‘ Only believe,” and not only will the 
gates of the celestial city open to re- 
ceive us, and angelic choirs give us glad 
welcome, but even here we shall rest in 
the shadow of a great love. 

“But dangers stand thick on every 
hand,” suggests Faintheart; ‘‘how can 
we help being anxious?” “ Only be- 
lieve; “the Lord is a shield to them 
that put their trust in him.” 

“‘ Silver-tongued temptation may as- 
sail us.” ‘He is able to succor them 
that are tempted.” : 

“ What if poverty be our lot?” “ The 
Lord knoweth the poor.” 

“What if riches, and we are cumber- 
ed with many cares?’ ‘Give to the 
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‘poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.” 

“ Wemay be homeless ?” “Our Lord 
had not where to lay his head.” 

‘“Friendless ?” “There is a Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” 

‘“ Afflicted 2?” “He bindeth up the 
brooken hearted.” 

“ Unjustly accused ?” “ The Almighty 
shall be thy defence.” 

“The night cometh?” “He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber.” 

“ Accident may befall us ?” The Lord 
shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in.” 

“Pain and sickness?” The Lord 
will make all thy bed in thy sickness.” 

“The infirmities of age?” ‘ They 
shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 

“There are heavy burdens to be 
borne ; perchance incessant daily toil ?’ 
“ There remaineth a rest.” 

““ Wearisome nights may be appointed 
tous?” ‘He giveth songs in the mght.” 

““ Death will surely come. It knock- 
eth alike at the lordly palace and the 
lowly cottage.” ‘It is well with the 
righteons. Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 

To the believer, every providence is 
but another stroke of the chisel upon 
the marble block, shaping it for its posi- 
tion in the heavenly temple. 

i. 
—__—~» e+ 


(For the Sartor’s Macazine.) 


Ex-Governor De Peyster. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Dear Str—Enclosed please find a 
copy of a series of resolutions, which 
doubtless will be of interest to many of 
the readers of your excellent Magazine. 

By way of introduction, permit me 
to state that the Board of Trustees of 
the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, at its last 
meeting, having received the resigna- 
tion of Captain Augustus De Peyster, 
who has filled the office of Governor of 
the institution for the past twenty two 
years, appointed Captain Thomas Mel- 
ville, of New York, to succeed him. 

As a result of that official action, the 
officers and men came together, at the 
time stated in the preamble, for the 
purpose of receiving and paying their 
respects to the new Governor., and in 
order to a mutual introduction. 

.° As that meeting afforded a fitting op- 
portunity to give expression ‘to their 


sympathy for the retiring Governor, at 
the same time that they were offering 
their congratulations to the new one, 
these resolutions were presented. It is 
due to all concerned to say that the 
new Incumbent is received with very 
general satisfaction, and, on account of 
his mild, yet firm and gentlemanly 
bearing, bids fair to be a favorite with © 
all. C. J. J. 

“ At a meeting of the officers and in- 
mates of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, held 
in the church on the grounds, on Tues- 
day, Nov. 26, 1867, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were read and 
unanimously adopted : ’ 

Whereas, it has pleased God, in His 
all-wise Providence, to afflict our aged 
governor, Captain De Peyster, by. so 
impairing his health as to make it neces- 
sary for him to resign his position at 
the head of this institution ; and 

Whereas, he has given to the govern- 
ment of the Snug Harbor the last twen- 
ty-two years of his active life, during 
which period he has been often burden- 
ed with care and anxiety on our ac- 
count; and 

Whereas, he is now, by the act of his 
resignation, relieved of these burdens, 
and the relation which we have sustain- 
ed to each other for so many years is 
finally severed, therefore, 

Resolved, that we, the officers and in- 
mates of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
humbly submitting to the will of God, 
do hereby beg leave to express our pro- 
found sympathy with our aged friend, 
and also to tender to him, at parting, 
our sincere desire for his future health 
and prosperity, and to assure him of our 
fervent prayers to God that the days 
allotted him on earth may be days of 
peace and comfort in the Holy. Ghost, 
and that when he issummoned away by 
death, he may depart in the full assur- 
ance of faith in the crucified Redeemer, 
and with a bright hope of a glorious re- 
surrection beyond the grave. 

Resolved, that we sympathise most 
truly with his aged companion, and with 
all the members of his family, in their 
affliction on his account; and that we 
bespeak for them all those covenant 
blessings which our Father in Heaven 
vouchsafes to them that love and fear 
Him. 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to Captain De Peys- 
ter and his family.” 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
American Seamen in the British Navy. 


Mr. Eprror—Some days ago a sailor, 
dressed in the style of British Jack 
Tar, came to my study and claimed ac- 
quaintance, on the ground that he had 
met me seventeen years ago, while at- 
tached to an American whaleship. He 
stated that he was a native of 5 
New York. Somewhat surprised to see 
a Yankee sailor on board a British man- 
of war, I asked him how it happened 
that he should have changed his flag. 
He replied that such- was the harsh 
treatment which American sailors re- 
ceive on board passenger ships between 
New York and Liverpool, that many 
ship in the British navy. He said there 
were many such cases. I have met 
many British seamen on board Ameri- 
can ships, naval, merchant vessels and 
whalers, but this was the first instance 
that I recollect: ever to have met with 
where an American was shipped on 
board a British man-of-war. This man 
was a smart-looking, steady, moral and 
correct map, and doubtless was far more 
correct than the majority of man-of- 
war’s men. It may not be of much 
consequence in itself for one American 
sailor to serve on board a British man- 
of-war, while so many British seamen 
are continually entering the American 
navy, but it is of some consequence to 
note the cawse assigned for this man’s de- 
serting the American flag. 

The cruel treatment which seamen 
experience on board ships running be- 
tween New York and Liverpool is 
known among seamen throughout the 
world. I have often heard them refer 
to it and describe it in glowing terms. 
As a proof of the fact, it is only neces- 
sary to.refer to the numberless in- 
stances where the masters and officers 
of those “Liners” are arraigned before 
the Courts of Liverpool. That this 
subject is one of some importance, I 
will refer to the fact’ that the British 


Admiralty, some: years ago, procured 
copies of Dana’s ‘“‘ Two years before the 
Mast,” and caused them to be circulated 
on board English vessels of war, in or- 
der to deter seamen from deserting and 
joining the American mercantile ma- 
rine. It will be recollected that Dana 
has considerable to say in his book 
about the harsh treatment of seamen 
on board American merchant ships. He 
refers to one instance of a sailor being 
made ‘a spread eagle!” My own opin- 
ion is that the treatment which seamen 
receive now is much better than it was 
formerly. I am satisfied that such is 
the case in the Pacific. In vessels run- 
ning between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco, I have known seamen who con- 
tinued in the same employ for years. 
The same is true of officers. Iam satis- 
fied such instances would be far more 
common if shipmasters were more kind 
and considerate. Seamen seldom com- 
plain of strict, straightforward and 
“taut” discipline ; but it is the coarse, 
profane and harsh language used, when 
accompanied by kicks and blows, that 
they complain of, as they have a perfect 
right to do. _ How long would a master 
workman, or overseer of a shop or fac- 
tory on land retain men in their employ 
if they allowed themselves to call those 
in their employ all those coarse and 
vulgar names current among a certain 
class of sea-going masters and officers. 
Unless men can respect themselves, and 
control their own tongues, they surely — 
are not fit to be placed over others 
Yours, 
S. C. Damon, 
Seamen's Chaplain. 
Honolulu, Oct. 30, 1867. 
<> 0 ___. 
(for the Sailor’s Magazine.) 
William Gray, 

Karly in the present century, William 
Gray was extensively known as a suc- 
cessful merchant, who from very small 
beginnings had acquired almost fabu-. 
lous wealth, and against whose honor 
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and integrity there was never a breath 
of suspicion. He was born at Lynn, in 
1751, and when quite young was em- 
ployed as clerk by Samuel Gardner, and 
later by Richard Derby, merchants of 
Salem. 


Entering upon commercial pursuits at 
a favorable period he conducted his 
business with sound judgment and un 
wearied industry, and though he ac- 
quired a very large fortune, his simple 
habits remained unaltered. He remov- 
ed to Boston in 1808, and in 1810 was 
elected Lieut. Governor of Massachu- 
ssets. He died November 24th, 1825, 
aged 74 years. 


The above sketch was suggested by an 
incident that shows the hold his mem- 
ory has upon the affections of the peo- 
ple, and especially upon the sailors who 
navigated his ships. 


The writer recently called on a'vener- 
able East India shipmaster in Salem, 
eighty years old. The conversation 
turning upon commercial affairs, the 
name of Mr. Gray was mentioned. The 
old tar seemed electrified and springing 
to his feet said, “I shipped.in the ser- 
vice of Mr. Gray in August 1805. I 
signed the articles on a plain pine desk, 
in his counting room, on which he has 
signed checks and orders for millions. 
It is still there, just as it was then.” 

“ Captain,” said I, “if it did not rain 
so, I should like to visit the spot where 
so distinguished a merchant commenced 

‘his career.” “A sailor” said the octo- 
genarian, “don’t mind the rain; come 
with me.”? We were soon there and I 
stood upon the wharf where his first 
cargo of goods was landed, adjoining 
which, stands his large store with the 
counting room on the second floor. 

A short walk brought us to his for- 
mer vesidence, a plain but stately brick 
‘edifice, now occupied as a hotel, known 
as the ‘ Essex House.” These scenes 
brought vividly to mind many interest- 


Tk’. 


ing anecdotes that were frequently re- 
lated of Mr. Gray when I was a boy. 
One of his grandsons, well known in 
financial circles, lives to honor the name | 
in Boston; another is a member of one 
of the first mercantile firms in New 
York, distinguished for their philanthro- 
py and benevolence. EPA: 
= 0 
A Revival on Shipboard. 
U.S. S. WaTErer, ) 
Bay or Caxzao, Sept. 20, 1867. § 
Rev. C. J. Jones. 


Rey. Sir—I take the liberty of writ- 
ing to you on a subject of vital import- 
ance to all who are looking forward to 
the coming of our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ ; to all who pray for the 
extension of His kingdom, and for the 
coming of that happy day when one 
need not say to the other ‘“ Fear the 
Lord,” but when all shall know Him, 
from the least even to the greatest. 

Although, my dear sir, I have not the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted 
with you, I will introduce myself to 
you as one who has found. Jesus to be 
precious to his soul, and I believe to be 
heir to the same kingdom and belong 
to the same fold of which Christ is the 
head ; in a word, to be children of the 
same Heavenly Father is sufficient, and 
that you will think it such, to excuse 
the liberty I thus take. How I became 
aware of your calling, my dear sir, was 
through a sincere friend, who lately 
joined this vessel. Hearing him speak 
of you as one who delighted to hear of 
God’s work prospering, more especially 
among seamen, I came to think it my 
duty tc make you aware of efforts that 
are being successfully carried on, on 
board the U. 8. S. Wateree, for the ex- 
tension of God’s kingdom and cause” 
among this ship’s company. . At last I~ 
believed it to be my duty, and as such 
I write to you. We have divine ser- 
vice on board every Sabbath morning, 
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_ and three evenings in the week we hold 
prayer-meetings on the berth deck. 
We have a Bible class every Sunday 
evening; and independent of these 
meetings, I lead a class-mceting in the 
store-room every Saturday evening, 
where we meet to speak of God’s good- 
ness to us through the week, what 
temptations we have had to contend 
with, and how we have been enabled, 
by_the precious blood of Jesus, to over- 
come all, and come off more than con- 
querors, through him who loved us, and 
gave himself up for us, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God. 
We have much to contend with; but 
the more we have to do so, the more we 
are determined, by the help and bless- 
ing of God, to persevere, and work out 
our own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. Wesee God’s work prospering. 
When we first commenced, we had but 
two praying men; now we have five or 
six, and several profess to have found 
the Saviour to be precious to their souls. 
We are entirely indebted to our Heav- 
enly Father for his kind interposition in 
our behalf, in sending us such a godly 
man as Commander J. H. Gillis. Pre- 
vious to his joining the ship, no one 
was to be found who loved the Lord, or 
that you could speak to on a religious 
subject, and now, onan average, we can 
count twenty-five members, or regular 
attendants, on the means of grace. 
Captain Gillis attends with his clerk 
whenever opportunity or time admits ; 
and I am living in prayer and hope of 
one day seeing the Wateree, to acertain 
extent, a praying ship. Is not this, my 
dear. sir, encouraging ? Does it not 
say, “Go on, I am with you?” Oh, 
may He who has commenced this good 
work carry it on till that Scripture may 
be fulfilled, “One need not say to an- 
other, know the Lord.” We have pur- 
chased some Bibles and hymn-books, 
also some tracts, which [ distribute to 
all who will accept of them. We have 
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likewise started a total abstinence soci- 
ety, and, although it is only a week 
started, we have got now thirty mem- 
bers, and hope, ere long, to have nearly 
all the ship’s company. These are 
things, my dear sir, which I am sure 
will delight you. I would be obliged 
to you, kind sir, if you would answer 
this letter, and give me information as 
to how I may get some religious read- 
ing, as we stand much in need of it. 
Any information, kind sir, you can give 
me on this subject will be thankfully 
received. I am not acquainted with 
many in the States, although all my 
mother’s people have been in the city 
of New York for better than twenty- 
five years. I resided there myself for 
some time, but I did not enjoy religion. 
My father and family belong to the 
north of Ireland. He is a minister of 
the Gospel, together with two of his 
sons and a son-in-law. I am now at 
sea eighteen years, and when I think of 
the manner in which I have sinned 
against my parents and God for so long 
a period, I am lost in wonder at his 
amazing goodness in bringing me back | 
to His fold. I enjoyed religion at the 
age of fourteen, when a circumstance 
occurred which eventually led me to the 
sea. I attribute God’s goodness to me, 
I may say, entirely to the prayers of 
pious parents. Hoping you will excuse 
this long epistle, Iwill conclude by re- 
maining, 
Yours in the Lord, 
Tuomas J. BanLaxp. 


——_—<¢>9~@____— 


Heroic Conduct of a Sailor. 


During a high gale of wind on Thurs- 
day afternoon, while the pilot boat 
Isaac Webb, No. 8, was lying too, one 
hundred miles east of Sandy Hook, the 
crew were called to set the mainsail. 
In loosening the sail, Michael McDonald 
one of the crew, while to the leeward of 
the boom was knocked overboard by 
the sail. 

As soon as McDonald came up astern 
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the crew tried to heave the main-sheet 
to him, but it was afoul to the leeward 
of the tiller and could not reach him. 
As soon as Thomas Garrigan saw this, 
he took the rope in his hand and jump- 
ed overboard, and swam to McDonald 
while the rest of the crew cleared the 
rope for him. Garrigan called to Mc- 
Donald to keep up courage, and finally 
reached him. They were then both 
hauled up to the stern and taken on 
board safely. This is the second time 
Garrigan has been instrumental in sav- 
ing lite by leaping overboard since he 
has been in the boat. 


—_—<—> o <___ 


A Gratifying Testimonial—Official 
Correspondence. 
Ministry of the Interior, 

Brussets, Oct. 8, 1867. . 
Str—The reports which I have re- 
ceived concerning the epidemic cholera 
which prevailed in Antwerp in 1866, 
signalise you among the number of the 
citizens who, in those sorrowful cireum- 
stances, have merited well of the coun- 
try, in giving the example of devotion 


’ and the spirit of charity so necessary in 


public calamities. 

I am happy, sir, in being able, in the 
name of the Government, to address 
you this honorable testimony, together 
with my own thanks at the same time, 
for the useful co operation which you 
have lent to the administration. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

(Signed), 
A. G. VANDERPRUNN. 
Minister of the Interior. 
To the Rev. J. H. Perrince.t, Chaplain 


of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
Antwerp. 


> 0 <___ 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


Christ in an Attic—Conversion at Sixty- 
Four—God no Respecter of Persons. 


About two months ago, I visited an 
old German woman on Hast Broadway, 
nearly sixty-four years of age. On en- 
tering her attic, I told her I was labor- 
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ing as a missionary. T was kindly re-_ 
ceived; and after a little conversation 
about the importance of seeking an in- 
terest in the Saviour, we ‘had a short 
prayer, upon which I asked her if she 
attended the house of God, and where. 
She told me that she went to church 
once in a while, but not to any place 
regularly. I invited her to come to the 
Church of the Sea and Land, telling 
her, in my feeble way, what soul-good 
she might derive from it, for we could 
not tell what the Lord might have in 
Store forher. She promised to come; 
and, true to her word, she did come, 
not only on the Sabbath, but also to the 
weekly meetings. I visited her again 
andagain. A few days ago, on entering 
her little apartment, which is always 
neat and clean, I was invited to be 
seated. The old lady at once began to 
tell me how happy she felt in the Lord. 
“ Since I began to attend church,” she 
said, “I have felt my sins all the time, 
and have often been troubled in my 
poor soul. At such times I would pray, 
but when my feelings went away, I 
would leave off praying. But on last 
Thursday evening, in the prayer-meet- 
ing, I felt more convinced of my ‘sins 
than ever. I felt that if the Lord was 
to call me, I was not prepared to meet 
Him. I felt my sins to be many, and 
that I was a great sinner, indeed. My - 
burden was so great, that there seemed 
to be no mercy forme. The next day I 
felt my sins to be greater and greater. 
In the evening, instead of. going to 
church, I took my Bible and began to 
read ; and after having read and prayed 
for about three hours, all at once the 
light from Heaven came down, and fill- 
ed my poor soul with such a sense of 
the beauty of Jesus, that I could not 
help knowing and feeling that the Lord 
had washed all my sins away. I com- 
mitted myself afresh to Him, and I am 
happy, now that the Lord has taken all 
my sins away. I know that I am the 
Lord’s, thanks, thanks be to his name. 
T never thought that the Lord would do 
so much for such an old woman as I am. 
I now feel that I am ready when God 
will call me. I can now sit down, and 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, in re- 
membrance of my dear Saviour’s love.” 
The zeal of this aged convert appear- 
ed at once. When asked by her neigh- 
bors to join in drinking with them, as 
she had been wont to do, she said, in 
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her own brusque, blunt way, ‘‘ Away, 
away, friend! my cup is full. Join me 
in knowing and loving Jesus.” 
She is now a missionary. 
lately led many such to Jesus. From 
the depths they have called to Him, and 
He has heard their cry. B. 


—— + oe —___ 
Bread Cast Upon the Waters.—The 
Promise Fulfilled, 

Among many interesting instances of 
good accomplished by the Society’s 
Loan Libraries reported during the past 
month, are the following: 

A MATE CONVERTED. 


Mr. © , owing to the sickness of 
his captain, was entrusted with the 
command of the V. on her last voyage 
from San Francisco to New York. Hav- 
ing library No. 2379 at hand, he was 
attracted by the title of Patterson’s 
Fables of Infidelity, the reading of which 
led him to think more seriously than 
ever upon the subject of personal re- 
ligion. 
and read it, only to have the impression 
deepened, that he was a lost sinner and 
needed an interest in Christ. His next 
book was the means of leading him to 
the hope ofthe christian, and he arrived 
in port a few days since, a converted 
man. 

“RETURNED ALL HANDS CHRISTIANS.” 


The barque G went to sea nearly 
a year ago, with a crew of sixteen men, 
only four of whom had any regard what- 
ever for religious things. A prayer- 
meeting was shortly begun in the fore- 
castle, which the Captain soon after in- 
vited to the cabin. It was not many 
weeks before the Spirit of God was 
poured out, and the Captain and all on 
shipboard hopefully converted. A letter 
has come to us giving an account of the 
work, which says: “here was a vessel 
which went out in a godless state, and came 
back all hands christians, the Bethel flag 
at the. mast-head, and all through the in- 
Jiwence of library No. 2025.” 


God has. 


He then took up Baxter’s call, 
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‘““WaY OF PEACE,” IN PORTUGUESE.— 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


A christian gentleman, a resident of 
Brazil, a member of the bar, and an au- 
thor of distinction in his own country, 
reached this port a few days ago, in a 
vessel from Rio, having on board library 
No. 1662. The reading of Bonar’s Way 
of Peace, so much interested this gentle- 
man, as answering to his own religious 
experience, and being what he deemed 
the very book needed by his country- 
men, that he translated it into Portu- 
guese. 

This translation he has presented to 
the American Tract Society, by whom 
it will shortly be published for circula- 
tion throughout Brazil, and wherever 
the Portuguese language is spoken and 
read. Thus do the different workers in 
the cause of the blessed Redeemer often 
come shoulder to shoulder in their ef- 
forts to hasten the coming of the King- 
dom. 


‘6 Determined to Take Jesus.°* 


Mr. P. . a mate, was a hard man, 
of stout, square build, muscular and de- 
termined: few men dared to measure 
their strength with his. Stopping at 
the “ Sailor’s Home” in this city, he at- 
tended the Saturday evening prayer 
meeting. God found him out. The 
truth taught there sank as the iron into 
his soul. At the church prayer meet- 
ing of the Sea and Land, he was melted 
down, and bitterly bemoaned a life 
spent in ungodliness. ‘* Twice,” pastor 
he said, “ I resolved against sin” and 
twice I broke my vow; but now “I am 
determined to take Jesus, and be His—I am 
determined,” 

The manner of this utterance, and 
from such a raan, evinced that a bold 
servant of the Saviour had taken astand. 
Time has developed him. The lion is a 
lamb. He is most teachable and prayer- 
ful, and meekly wants to know what he 
can do for Jesus. 
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Qnly Two Dime Novels.’? 


Aseaman shipped for the Brazils, on 
going aboard his vessel found no food for 
his own soul and none for the souls of his 
shipmates. “Only two Dime Novels,” 
said he, was all the reading matter on 
board. What need fora library? A good 
supply of tracts and books were fur. 
nished this earnest christian man. He 
is a worker, and will win souls. 


rt > 


Obituary. 


Died, November 23, 1867, on board 
the U.S. S. Yantic, at Tampico, Mex- 
ico, of typhoid remittent fever, James 
H. Nash, Third Assistant Engineer. 
Says one of his shipmates: “ He was a 
fine young man, universally beloved by 
everyone, fore and aft. He was kind 
and courteous to those beneath him, 
generous and good-tempered, and affable 
to all.” He was buried on shore the 
next day with every tribute of respect 
to one beloved. 


$$ 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. Cassidy reports eighty-five arriv- 
als during the month of November. 
Deposits, $1,665, of which $385 were 
placed in the Savings’ Bank, and $1,120 
sent to relatives and friends. Thirty- 
five have gone to sea without advance 
wages; two were sent to the Snug 
Harbor; four to the Hospital; one was 
sent to his home in Charleston, S. C., 
and another to Philadelphia. 


$$ a 


Position of the Planets for Jan. 1868. 


Mercury is a morning star through- 
out this month, rising at the beginning 
a little before the sun, and is then ra- 
ther favorably situated for observation. 
At the end of the month it rises a lit- 
tle after the sun, and is near the moon 
about the 24th. 
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Venus is an evening star, setting at 
the beginning of the month about 6 
Pp. M., and at the end an hour later, It 
is near Jupiter at the close of this 
month, and near the moon about the 
27th. 

Mars, during this month, rises nearly 
with the sun, and therefore is not well 
situated for observation. It sets early 
in the afternoon throughout the month. 

JUPITER is an evening star this 
month, setting about 9 p. m. at the be- 
ginning, and about two hours earlier at 
the end of the month. It rises about 
10 p. m. throughout the month. On the 
last day it is near Venus. 

Saturn during this month is a morn- 
ing star, rising at the beginning about 4 
A. M., ur three hours before the sun; and 
at the end about 3 a. m., four hours be- 
fore the sun. It is near the moon on 
the 19th. Biel Bs 
N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


——___—? ¢<-_____ 
Total Disasters Reported in November. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound to 
or from ports in the United States, reported totally 
lost and missing during the past month, is 53; of 
which 34 were wrecked, 7 abandoned, 1 burnt, 
5 foundered, 1 sunk by collision, and 5 are mis- 
sing. They are classed as follows :—2 steamers, 
6 ships, 4 barks, 11 brigs, and 30 schooners, and 
their total estimated value, exclusive of cargoes, 
is $1,086,000, 

Below is the list giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w, were 
wrecked, a, abandoned, b, burned, f, foundered, 
$c, sunk by collision, and m, missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Hend’k Hudson, w, from Philadelphia for Havana. 
Oneota, a, from Charleston for New York. 


SuHIps. 


Sarah Newman, w, (at St. Thomas.) 

Chas. Sprague, w, (at St. Thomas.) 

Stuart Worthly, w, from Manila for New York. 
Asia, w, from Shields for San Francisco. 
Galena, w, (at Tobasco.) 

Ocean Home, w, from Liverpool for Galle, 


Barks. 


Aberdeen, w, (at St. Thomas.) . 
‘ile Veazie, w from Newcastle, N.S.W. for Hong 
ong. 

Gem of the Ocean, w, from San Francisco for Bel- 
lingham Bay. 

British Queen, a, from Falmouth, Eng. for New 
York. 

Bris. 


Sarah B. Crosby, m, from Turk’s Islands for 
New York. 

Medora, m, from Philadelphia for Aspinwall. 

Cicely Helen, w, from Nassau River, Ga. for Rio 
Janeiro. 

Mecosta, w, (at St. Thomas.) 

Nellie Gay, w, (at St. Thomas.) 

Charlotte, w, from St. John, N. B. for New York. 

L. L.« Wadsworth, w, from Navassa for Baltimore. 

Madrona, w, from Havana for Mobile. 

Crocus, w, from Georgetown, S.C. for St.John, N.B. 

Clifford, w, (at St. Domingo) for New York. 
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ScHOONERS. 


S. T. Keese, w, from New York for Tampico. 

Mt. Prospect, f, from Tisbury for Providence. 

Ocean Bird, a, trom Altavela for New York. 

Cygnet, f, from Charlottetown for Boston. 

Dacotah, w, from Cardenas for New York. 

Eliza, sc, from New York for Charleston. 

Three Sisters, w, from New Granada for NewYork. 

Reindeer, w, from New York for Philadelphia. 
Daniel Chase, w, from Baltimore for Wilmington, 

N. B. Borden, m, from Inagua for New York. 

Sallie Mears, m, from Baltimore for Fortune Is. 

Rochester, a, (of Augusta, Me.) 

Atlantic, a, from Norfolk for Boston. 

Clinton, w, (at St, Thomas.) 

Globe, w, from Elizabethport for Haverhill. 

Presto, w, from Ba timore for Matanzas. 

O. K., w, from Rondout for Hartford. 

Margaret, w, from Boston for Yarmouth, Me. 

Minerva Knight, a, from Philadelphla for Boston. 

M. A. Howes, a, from Hallowell for Chatham. 

E. S. Bevens, /, from Albany for Taunton. 

PR. H. Falkenberg, /, (of Pt. Pleasant, N.1.) 

N.S. Rue, w, from Richmond, Va. for New Bedford. 

John Ruggles, w, from Elizabethport for Westport. 

Fashion, m, (Fisherman.) 

Banner, w, from Eastport for Wood’s Hole. 

Adamantine, w, from New York for Newbern. 

Ocean Wave, 7, (in Chesapeake Bay.) 

Charter Oak, 6, (at Dresden Bridge, Me.) 

Volant, w, from Georgetown, 8. C. for Somerset. 


————————o9e—__—_ 


Receipts for November, 1867. 


New HampsuHire. 


Hampton ........- ae sak stolcweminas sabe pole ci 


New Ipswich, Children’s Fair, Library.. 11 00. 
Sanbornton Bridge, Cong. ch, const. Col. 

Doe A RLCOM, 03s We cins cae cnap es Veseee, (OuRO 

Mote pis: Chive ctscccccesccecuneavave Lt On 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury, Cong. ch, const. Rev. Wm. F. 

Bacon, L. M., $30; Library, $15...... 53 15 
Amherst, Gent’s and Ladies’ Association. 41 45 
Barre, Mrs. Phebe Barrett ......+00----. 50 00 
Boxford, Cong. ch....- eee a5 24 10 
Brookline, Harvard ch........-. - 
Clinton, Cong. ch, $15 for library........ 
Fitchburg, C. C. ch, const. George A. John- 

son, Mason Harris, Stephen Lowe, 

Miss Louise Haskell, and Miss Susan 

Perry, Li. M’8S.ccccccsvccvsccvecscees 15265 
Grafton, Mrs. N. K. Merrian, L.M...... 58 00 
Harvard, Oong. ch, const. Dea. Reuben 


Whitney, Wis Mises iieciise wWospeeice 44°25 
Lancaster, Cong. ch 30 38 
Leominster, Evang. ch.....ccececscceees 17 25 


Littleton, Cong. ch-ccsssccseccscccseeeee 6 00 
Lowell, lst Cong. ch, Library, $15....... 50 09 
Malden, Cong. ch.....secceues Venecwene Qrd6 
Newburyport, Female Bethel Soc., const, 


Mrs. Rich’d H. Richardson, L.M.... 80 00 
North Chelmsford, Cong. ch...........-. 10 07 
Salisbury, Cong. ch, for library.......... 18 65 
South Malden, Miss. F. M. Bean, Lib’y.. 15 00 
Tewksbury, Cong. ch......... encccesseve 30 00 
Townsend, John Proctor, $8........ evece 8S 23 
Westford, Cong. cheewsveccsscccscccssvee. 270 
West Newton, $15 for library......-.---- 67 76 

Connecticur. 
Bridgeport, Ist Cong. ch, of which Mrs. 

Tra Sherman, $15 for library......... 76 93 
Danbury, Ist Cong. Ch....sscsssneaccees '63 25 
Ellington, Cong ch. 8. S. for library. 12 45 
Hampton, Cong. ch. 8. S....sececceeseee, 5 75 
Mansfield Center, Friends, const. Rev. 

John W. Salter, L.M.eess-oceseeseee 30 00 
Mystic Bridge, Union Meeting.......---. 11 00 


THE SAILORS’ 


MAGAZINE. 


New Haven, 3rd Cong. ch....+-seeeesees 
Howe street Ch....ccccccccsencrecsvecs 
North Guilford, Cong. ch. 8.8., const. 
John Rossiter, Supt., L.M.-....+-+0- 
Southport, Cong. ch, const. Rufus Percival 
Sherwood, Edward Everett Mills, and 
Chas. Riley, L.M’s....+eeseeseeeeeee 
Stonington, 2nd Cong. ch ......++-00- 
Stratford, Col. G. Loomis, U.S. A....... 
Trumbull, Cong. CH.:...sccrcesceo-ecowe 
Warren, Cong. Ch. scscovcsecescecces «+ 


New York. 


Brooklyn, Central Pres. cheeee.se---+<0s 
Deposit, Ist Pres. ch, const. Rev. C. H. 
Delonge ATMs <cndesssicmtbs duane seam 
Meth. Epis. ch,....- aw 
Union Orphan School for Soldiers and 
RailOrs. <5 tee warwneeeiens 
Bap. Chiisscssewcuceresens 
Geneva, Pres. ch. 8. S. for library....---- 
New York City, John Steward......- 


Legrand Lockwood.....+-;--0-+eesrees 
David Olyphant........0++---- Here 00 
Weston & Gray........eccccscenscvees 
Capt. Ambrose Snow.....------- faheud 
Jas L. Schieffelin..... Cccsensevsaseecs 
S. Humphreys........-...0« eae 


Trustees Lindley Murray Fun 
Caldwell & Morris ......- 


W. W. Wakeman... .cccscoccsccccvecs 
Capt. Innis ..... mine we view cece mteveaunes 
Capt. H. D. Chapman............. 
Henry M. Benedict........---- 
John Dowley ...ccoccsccsccce 
Chas. C. Goodhue.. 
Bi POW iecswsvenivssapicsyvesdqe cascada 
U8, 1a. Banks, Mis Ds cdccesgaccecesen we 


Di. Dini cemans 
Capt. Thurlow, bar 
AicR. ENOseecscas sa. 


Capt. Shaw, bark ‘‘Jas. Muir,’’........- 
Owego, Jones & Stebbins, Library ....cee 
Peekskill, Raf: Di cha S. Siac ces <<peenn 
MEODEBIN, LEE LOS, Ose vases eens ceeaune 


New Jersey. 


Allentown, Pres. ch, const. Rev. K. P. 
Ketchum, L.M., $30. 
Moth? Bipisdoh ie “cacweews cee vatoeeece 
Bound Brook, Pres. ch, const. L. D, Cook, 
L. V. D. Shepherd, and Richard F. 
Giles, L. M’s; L. D. Cook, $15 for 
library ; S. S., $30 for library........ 
Moth Wisi Uh sccceccetecachuacktuvene 
Cream Ridge, Pres. ch,..ecceseseecsseeus 
Bast Millstone, Ref. D. ch, 8. S., Lib’y.. 
East Orange, Ist Pres. ch..ssceecceecsess 
Flemington, Presa. acwpssvcesueese ce 
ALoth CMPISs \Ghites acces cccdsunnbemersee 
Middlebush, Ref. D. ch, const. Rey. 
Geo. Swain, L. M.; 6. S. Nevius, 
EADTALY sire wor coke ee een yxeae cuore tee 
Newark, High-st. Pres. ch, in part to 
const. Charles G, Rockwood, L. D.; 
Mrs. Ee $30, to const. J. R. Dur- 


yee, a.. Mis. bcs vie 
Vineland, E. 


Mi, Go secpspnseuerpawppuscs 


Iburwors. 


Farrington, Cong. ch, Library......-... 


122 37 
50 14 


30 00 


Or Or Or Sr Sr Or OR 
33s 


uv 
i= 
i) 


1 00 


102 25 
2 00 


22 50 


$8,619 44 
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What A Little Boy Can Do. 
A STORY FOR F 


“T wish, I wish, I wish,” said a little 
boy, who awoke early one morning, and 
lay in bed thinking. “I wish I was 
grown up, so as to do some good. If I 
was governor, I would make some good 
laws ; or I would be a Missionary ; or I 
would get rich, and give away so much 
to poor people; but [am only a little 
boy, and it will take me plenty of years 
to grow up.” And so, was he going to 
put off doing good till then? ‘* Well,” 
he said to himself while he was dress- 
ing, ‘I know what I can do. I can be 
good; that is left to little boys.” There- 
fore, when he was dressed, he knelt and 
asked God to help him to be good, and 
trv to serve Him all day with his heart, 
and not forget. Then he went down 
stairs to finish his sums. 

No sooner was he seated with his 
clean slate before him, than his mother 
called him to run into the wood-house 
and find his little brother. He did not 
want to leave his lesson, yet he cheer- 
fully said, ‘Pll go, mother ;” and away 
he ran. And how dv you think he 

_found “ bubby ?” With a sharp axe in 
his hand. ‘I chop,” he said; and quite 
likely the next moment he would have 
chopped off his little toes. The little 
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boy only thought of minding his moth- 
er; but who can tell if his ready obe- 
dience did not save his baby brother 
from being a cripple for life ? 

As he was going on an errand for his 
mother, he saw a poor woman, whose 
foot had slipped on the newly-made ice, 
and she fell; and in falling she had spill- 
ed her bag of beans, and basket of apples, 
and some little boys were snatching up 
her apples and running off with them. 
The little boy stopped and said, “‘ Let 
me help you pick up your beans and 
apples ;” and his nimble fingers quickly 
helped her out cf her mishap. He only 
thought of being kind; he did not know 
how his kind act comforted the poor 
woman long after she got home, and 
how she prayed to God to bless him. 

At dinner, as his father and mother 
were talking, his father said roughly, 
“ T shall not do anything for that man’s 
son: the old man did his best to injure 
me.” ‘But, father,” said the little 
boy, locking up into his father’s face, 
“does not the Bible say we must re- 
turn good for evil?” The little boy 
did not know that his father thought of 
what his son had said all the afternoon, 
and said within himself, “ My boy is 
more of a Christian than I am; I must 
be a better man.” 

When he came home from school at 
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night, he went to the cage and found 
his dear canary-bird dead. ‘ Oh, moth- 
er! and I tended birdie so, and I loved 
him so, and he sang so sweetly ;” and 
the little boy burst into tears over his 
favorite. ‘ Who gave birdie’s life, and 
who took it again?” asked his mother, 
stroking his head. ‘‘ God,” he answer- 
ed through his tears, ‘‘and He knows 
best ;” and he tried to hush himself. 


A lady sat ina dark corner in the 
room., She had lost her ¢wo children ; 
and though she hoped they had gone to 
the heavenly land, she would rather 
have had her little sons back again. 
But when she beheld the little boy’s 
patience and submission to his Father 
in heaven, she said, “I too will trust 
Him, like this little child.” Her heart 
was touched, and she went home with 
a little spring of healing gushing up 
there, and she became henceforth a 
better mother to the children yet left 
to her. 


When the little boy laid his head on 
his pillow that night, he thought, “I 
am too smal] to do any good; but oh, I 
do want to be good, and to love the 
Saviour, who came down from heaven 
to die for me. I do want to become one 
of the heavenly Father’s dear children.” 


The heavenly Father’s children are 
sometimes called children of light; and 
does it not seem as if beams of light 
shone from this little child, warming, 
blessing everybody that came in his 
way? Who will say he did not do 
good? Who will try and do likewise ? 


a- 


The Little Missionary. 


What can I give to Jesus, 
Who ‘ gave Himself for me ?”” 
How can I show my love to Him 
Who died on Calvary ? 


T’ll give my heart to Jesus, 
In childhood’s tender spring; 
T know that He will not despise 
So mean an offering. 


Vil give my soul to Jesus, 
And calmly, gladly rest 

Its youthful hopes and fond desires 
Upon His loving breast. 


T’ll give my mind to Jesus, 
And seekjin thoughtful hours 

His Spirit’s grace to consecrate 
Its early opening powers. 
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I'll give my strength to Jesus, 
Of foot, and head, and will ; 

Run where He sends, and ever strive 
His pleasure to fulfil. 


I'll give my time to Jesus; 
Oh, that each hour might be 
Filled up with holy work for Him 
Who spent His life for me! 


I'll give my wealth to Jesus, 
Tis little I possess ; 

But all I am, and all I have, 
Dear Lord, accept and bless. 


—————__ & o 
Library Reports. 


During the months of October and 
November, the following libraries have 
been returned with thanks, refitted and 
sent to sea again. Who can tell the 
amount of good already accomplished 
and yet to be done by them? Some of 
our Sabbath-School donors may recog- 
nize their library in the list : 


No. 170 No. 1400 No. 1763 
eGo “1460 ene ins) 
S140 * 1469 L164, 
Dol “ 1470 eh. 
802 «1471 “1826 
#829 aa ve ce 1928 

ee pol 1486 « 1942 
co 929 “1496 “1944 
nas #01529 a REC 
“947 6 1569 « 2002 
£6 7995, £5 1570 & 2030 
“1005 “1584 62098 
© 1007 SE GANT “© 2100 
1029 * 1640 hoe DUD 
© 1050 “ 1704 2135 
STUSS ema AG? “© 2202 
elo Ce TES > 2224 
1289 “ 1722 &. 2232 
* 1310 COLTS « 2240 
“© 1342 Soaky OT 

Within the same months, there have 


been shipped from the Society’s rooms, 
80 Wall street, 48 New Lisrarirs. 


No. 945—“ Books most read, the Bi- 
ble and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ All hands 
knocked off swearing; all hands im- 
proved ; prayers morning and evening. 
I know of no way by which more good 
can be done to seafaring men than by 
your loan libraries. 

Cyrus NicHerson, 
Master of the E. Nicherson.” 

No. 1617—* Since having this library, 
have had two crews; generally speak- 
ing, all are anxious to read the books. 
Thank you very kindly, 

Owaktes Hispart.” 
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No. 2098—This library was returned 
in good order, and reported useful. The 
missionary having it in charge writes— 
“Tam still trying to serve the Lord. 
Pray for unworthy me. 

ee eee 

No. 1781—“:Books most read, Bible, 
hymn-books and sermons. 

F.S., Master.” 

No. 1921 has been two voyages on the 
bark “La Plata.” Report says, ‘‘ Books 
all read; all the crew seemingly im- 
proved.” 

No. 1193—Returned from the “‘ Snow 
Flake.” ‘Books read with interest and 
profit.” 


No. 1763—Returned from the Lizzie 
Troop, with thanks from the crew, sub- 
stantially expressed by a donation of 
$1450. Library refitted, and sent to 
sea again on the brig ‘ Penniman,’ bound 
for St. Croix. 

No. 2019—Returned with good ac- 
count, and gone to sea in the schooner 
Czar. 

No. 2614—Returned in good order, 
and gone to California. 

No. 1815—Returned and gone to Sa- 
vannah. 

No. 1680—Returned,} refitted, and 
gone to Ualifornia. 

No. 13&6—Returned, and gone to San 
Francisco on ship ‘‘ Winged Arrow,” 
twenty-five men. 

No. 848—Returned from third voy- 
age, and gone to Cadiz. 

No. 1393—Returned in good condi- 
tion, and gone to sea in the care of a 
sailor, who gives the following account 
of his conversion: ‘‘ Having been in 
every part of the world, I came to Bos- 
ton, and went to the Sailors’ Home. As 


I was sitting in the back yard, I saw. 


the people gathering, around the family 
altar, offering up prayer and praises to 
God. I thought I ought to do the same. 
and my heart began almost to break 
with the burden of my sins. I went up 
stairs, and wept like a child. ‘O Lord,’ 
I cried, ‘ what shall I do to be saved ?’ 
I prayed that He would release me from 
the bondage of my sins, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Glory to be God, He 
has delivered me from the wrath to 
come. I feel that I am a new-born crea- 
ture in the Lord. The books have been 
nourishment to my soul, and to the 
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souls of others that have been reading 
them. Iam going home to my friends 
in England, rejoicingjin the Lord, and 
to tell them what he has done for my 
soul.” Joun MILLER. 


No. 2206—‘ The books in this library 
have been read with much interest and 
profit by myself, family, and the whole 
ship’s company ; and I think every true 
sailor can say candidly that the Loan 
Libraries have done an immense deal of 
good in reforming seamen. Thanks to 
the: dear children that denied them- 
selves so many things, and saved their 
pennies to buy books for sailors. If 
they would all unite in a simple, child- 
like prayer to the Lord Jesus for the 
conversion of the abundance of the sea— 
I have great faith in children’s prayers. 
Dearchildren, do not forget the sons of 
the ocean in your prayers. I beg to re- 
tain this library for the next. voyage, 
praying to the Lord that it may be the 
means of doing more good. 

Your humble servant, 
Cuarues Burcess.” 


No. 2637—Went to sea in the bark 
‘*Solferino,” for West Indies. All 
hands read the books. Books most read, 
were “ Light on the Ocean” and “Laur- 
ence Munroe.” All hands signed the 
temperance pledge, and all were scem- 
ingly improved. “ We held fifty-four 
prayer-meetings, and there were two 
hopeful conversions. The library has 
been very useful, and my crew feel 
thankful for it. We have had daily 
prayer-meetings, and I have tried to set 
such an example as becometh a Chris- 
tian. Surely the abundance of the sea 
is becoming converted unto God, and 
the great day will reveal the blessings 
which the libraries have been to the 
sailor. When I arrived in the West 
Indies, I became acquainted with an 
English captain who was greatly addict- 
ed to strong drink, being intoxicated 
almost every evening, and keeping his 
men on shore in the unwholesome night 
air until he was ready to go, which is 
no uncommon occurrence. When he 
was ready he would go on board the 
ship. The proprietor of the rum es- 
tablishment, not seeing me at his saloon, 
made it his business to make me a visit, 
and presented me with one of his cards 
with as many courtesies as any other 
agent of Satan could give. I took his 
card, and in return gave him a large 
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picture of the “ Black Valley Railroad,” 
which he considered would add to the 
furniture of his saloon. He did not 
look at it long enough to understand it, 
and put it up over his rum bottles.— 
When that British Captain went in, he 
took it down,and gave it a thorough in- 
spection, and when he found out that I 
had placed it there, he came on board of 
my vessel, and fetched his last bottle, and 
threw it overboard in my presence. He 
then signed the temperance pledge, ‘he 
and his crew. I was in his company for 
three weeks, and found him a changed 
man, all by the ‘‘ Black Valley Rail- 
road.” J presented him with one of 
the pictures, for which he was thankful. 
He has gone to England a temperance 
map. JOHN CHISHOLM, 


Master of ‘ Solferino.’ ” 


No. 2025—Went to sea in December, 
1866, in bark “Gem,” for Goree, Africa, 
having a crew of sixteen men. The mis- 
sionary writes: “Immediately upon leay- 
ing, four of us took our stand as defend- 
ers of the cause of our blessed Lord. On 
account of the heavy weather, we could 
not commence our meetings as Soon as we®* 
could wish. At last I could stand it no° 
longer, and I went to the captain, who, 
by the way, was a very irreligious man, 
and asked him in a polite manner if the 
would allow me to have prayer-meetings 
in the forecastle. He replied, ‘ Yes; 
pray all you want to.” This encouraged 
me greatly; so at four bells I opened our 
first meeting. Inside might be seen 
half a dozen seamen bending in prayer 
to Almighty God. At the forecastle 
door the other watch were looking in 
with mouths and ears wide open. Pres- 
ently the officers come along and look 
in, and at last the captain himself looks 
in. The meeting closed, but not with- 
out having sown good seed, the taking 
root of which I knew not then, but was 

destined to know soon afterward. 

The next day I went to the captain, 
and presented him with the large aud 
beautiful picture of “The Black Val- 
ley Railroad” chart, which you gave 
me before I went away. He tvok it, 
unrolled it, and looked at it, and hung 
it up in the cabin, where all could see 
it, at the same time remarking, “ You 
can hold your prayer-meetings in the 
cabin hereafter, if you wish.” Glory 
to God, his heart was touched. Taking 
him at his word, our next prayer-meet- 
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ing was lcld in the cabin, all hands 
present, captain and all. The captain 
was much affected during the meeting, 
weeping very much. Thus matters 
went on till New Year’s Day. Then 
the captain could stand it no longer, but 
called all hands aft and told them bis 
mind, and laid down his rules: Ist. No 
swearing. 2d. Attend the meetings.— 
3d. No washing or mending on Sunday, 
&c., &. We arrived at Goree safely. 
The first thing that the captain did was 
to go ashore and buy a lot of blue and 


-white bunting for a Bethel flag. I made 


the flag, and there, at the main-mast 
head, it proudly floated, and there it 
will float the next voyage as it did the 
last. We remained on the coast of 
Africa about eight months, doing a 


great deal of good, assisting the mis- 


sionaries, &c. On our passage home, 
two of our crew died, one a fine young 
man; he fell asleep in Jesus. His last 
words were, ‘I am going home to 
Jesus.’ You see here was a vessel that 
went out in a godless state, and came 
back ali hands Christians,and the Bethel 
flag at her mast head, all through the 
influence of Library No. 2025. God 
bless your efforts. 
Your brother in Christ Jesus, 
C. H. Hower.” 


a 


A Bad Mark. 


“T’ve got a boy for you, sir.” 

“* Glad of it; who is he 2?” asked the 
master workman of a large establish- 
ment. 

The man told the boy’s name, and 
where he lived. 

“Don’t want him,” said the master- 
workman; “he has got a bad mark.” 

“A bad mark, sir! What 2?” 

‘““] meet him every day with a cigar 
in his mouth. T[ don't want smokers.” 
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